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that is currently going on to the effect that the recent elections release the 
country from the clutches of the “long-haired,” “dewy-eyed,” “planned 
economy” theorists makes the rather serious mistake of assuming that the 
discontinuance of most OPA and similar controls means the abrupt halt of 
the governmental evolutionary process. Such a halt is, of course, impossible, 
since the evolutionary process is one that no shift in congressional seats can 
stop. The present trend toward the use of governmental power to dem- 
ocratize some basic areas of the nation’s productive powers and human 
relationships began, it should be remembered, before 1933 and will certainly 
continue through 1947 and 1948 and through many years to come. 

Those concerned with problems of housing and urban blight are fre- 
quently lumped with the “long-haired” planners. Therefore, there may be 
some disposition by those assessing the election returns to believe that no 
further advances on those national problems can now be made. Such a view 
is unwarranted, for the recognition that there must be a national housing 
and urban redevelopment program is not confined to a small partisan group. 
The awareness of the deficiencies of our housing supply and our urban 
environment is more widespread today than it has ever been. And there 
is no possibility that the well-considered views of the past several years 
as to how those problems can be met will fail to get a hearing and action. 

In getting action, however, there will be this danger: the general public 
has more or less accepted the analysis that its insistence on discontinuing 
war controls has saved the country from “socialism.” Therefore, the use 
of that term “socialism” may prove a valuable weapon for the defeat of any 
national program that may be proposed in the next few years—unless and 
until the public can be made to realize that “socialism” was not an issue 
in the recent elections. The absurdity of labeling unavoidable war restric-- 
tions and reconversion restrictions as “socialism” has got to be driven home 
to the average citizen. 

It will soon be recognized that the democratic process can not succeed 
in this country without a continuation of some of the programs of federal 
control initiated in the past two decades. Our problem is how to realize 
the full benefits of such programs without suffering the annoyances and 
frustrations inherent in any large-scale enterprise—no matter whether the 
enterprise be the private manufacture of automobiles or the public produc- 
tion of electrical power. The criticisms of “bureaucracy” as applied to 
government are no different from the long-time expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion from those lost in the machinery of “big business.” 

The problem, then, is to see that every national issue is discussed in terms 
of its own merits and demerits and not on the plane of political ideologies 
that are not at stake; that, further, the administrators of public programs 
do a better and faster job than “big business” has of creating a stimulating. 
rewarding work atmosphere for those who make the wheels go around. 
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NAHO 1946 Annual Meeting 
Proceedings Summarized 








The highest attendance ever recorded 
for a NAHO annual conference was 
registered for the Cleveland meeting in 
October—totaling 775. The Associa 
tion’s other peak meeting attendance 
years, 1938 and 1942, were comparable 
to 1946 in that they too were years dur- 
ing which public housing officials were 
grappling with new and serious prob 
lems. In 1938, the need to share the 
first year’s experience in undertaking 
a public housing job under the United 
States Housing Act brought 600 hous- 
ing officials to Washington for the 
NAHO annual conference; in 1942, 
500 housers came to Baltimore to get 
their bearings for undertaking the big 
war housing job that lay ahead. 

In 1946, the housing officials who 
flocked to the Cleveland meeting were 
disturbed by a complex of problems 
related to the transition from a war 
to a peace economy—not just those 
having to do with their own particular 
public housing job. They came to talk 
about the housing shortage; materials 
shortages; rising costs; family income 
shifts; emergency veterans housing; 
when, and, how and if, the public 
housing job would be extended; the 
need for a program to attack the prob 
lem of urban blight; the need for new 
administrative tools to do the job 
already under way. The desire to get 
answers to some of these problems 
brought capacity crowds to the general 
sessions and resulted in good discus 
sions from the floor at the round table 
sessions. 


Federal Officials Speak 


During the three-day meeting, the 
delegates heard reports on federal ac 
tivities from NHA_ Administrator 
Wyatt, FPHA Commissioner Dillon 
S. Myer, and Thomas J. Sweeney, rep- 
resenting General Omar _ Bradley; 
heard leading housing experts discuss 
some fundamental issues in the admin- 
istration of the low-rent housing pro- 
gram; participated in ten round tables 
and three breakfast meetings on spe- 
cific problems facing housing officials 
today; and enthusiastically joined in a 
cali to action in support of the Wag 
ner-Ellender-Taft General Housing 
Bill. At the NAHO business meeting, 
which extended into two sessions, one 
on October 11 and a second on October 
12, the election of 1946-47 officers of 
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the Association was announced and 
two amendments to the NAHO con 
stitution were adopted, following active 
discussion from the floor of NAHO 
election procedures. 

The complete texts of all the major 
addresses given at the meeting, plus 
reports on all the round tables and on 
the business meeting, will be published 
in proceedings of the meeting early in 
the new year. 


Legislative Session Best Attended 


Probably the best attended and most 
enthusiastically received session was 
the one devoted to the Wagner-Ellen 
der-Tatt bill. Held under the auspices 
of the National Public Housing Con 
ference, this featured as its 
speakers former FPHA Commissioner 
Philip M. Klutznick (now President of 
American Community Builders, Inc.); 
Congressman Estes Kefauver of Ten 
nessee; Mayor Vincent J. Murphy of 
Newark, New Jersey; and Gilbert 
Harrison, National Vice-President of 


session 


the American Veterans Committee. 
NPHC Executive Vice-President Lee 
F, Johnson chaired the session. 

The controversy that rages over the 
Wagner -Ellender-Taft bill, former 
Commissioner Klutznick said, “is not 
really an intelligent controversy. | do 
not believe . . . that if you eliminated 
the public housing provisions from the 
bill, there would be any less contro 
versy about it. This is not a fight 
about public housing; it is a fight over 
a concept of government. The com 
mon man does not understand what 
the yelling is about. So long as that is 
true, the National Association of Home 
Builders can get by with trick phrases 
and talk of socialism and communism 
about the bill.” 


In order to bring the true facts about 
the bill to the attention of the common 
man, Mr. Klutznick pointed out, we 
must have an effective 
we must have 


organization, 
a “tremendous flow ot 
manpower” willing to pound the pave 
ments to publicize the cause, and we 
must have money. We do not need the 
$5 million slush fund that the enemies 
of public housing are collecting, he 
said. They need $5 million “because 
the truth is not with them.” We need 
from $100,000 to $150,000, he said, and 
by that combination of organization, 
manpower, and money, “we will bring 
the facts and figures to bear in the 





WHO THEY WERE 


622 delegates—80 per cent—were 
professional housers, representing lo 
cal housing federal 


government agencies, ciuzen groups, 


authorities, 


and Canadian organizations. 

The other 20 per cent included 
university students and staff mem 
bers, city planners, commercial ex 
hibitors, labor representatives, and 
wives of delegates. 

Over half the delegates were local 
authority representatives, accounting 
for some 450 persons—including 70 
persons in administrative staff posi 
tions, with the remainder equally di- 
vided among commissioners, execu 
tive directors, and managers. 

Federal agency representatives 
from both central and regional of 
fices accounted for slightly under 
one-fifth of the delegates a total of 
144 persons. 





WHO CAME TO NAHO’S THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


775 delegates came from thirty-one states, the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada. 


WHERE THEY CAME FROM 


Ohio was the state with the larg 
est delegation 190 persons. 

Runner-up was Pennsylvania with 
64 persons, and the three next larg 
est came from New York, Illinois, 
and the District of Columbia, To 
gether, these five states sent more 
than half the delegates to the meet 
ing—414 persons. 

Another 120 delegates came from 
the west and the southwest, the three 
states most heavily represented be 
ing California with 40 delegates, 


Washington with 35, and Texas 
with 31. 
Regional representation was as 


follows: East Central, 244; Middle 
Atlantic (including Puerto Rico), 
224: Midwest, 83; Southeastern, 63; 
Pacific Northwest, 41; Pacific South 
west, 40; Southwest, 39; New Eng- 
land, 33. 
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hearts and minds of the people that 
count We have teared too much 
to be bold enough to set up the kind 
of organization that could reach into 
the roots of America and capture the 
feeling that must be there . . . This is 
a humane country where the people 
will respond and support a measure 
calculated to preserve the dignity of 
the American home, not only for the 
veterans who have earned it, but tor 
all Americans.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Klutznick’s 
speech the remark was heard that there 
was only one thing wrong with it: he 
did not take up a collection of funds 
on the spot! 

Both Congressman Ketauver and 
Mayor Murphy deviated considerably 
from their prepared statements to tell 
the cheering group how they could 
best organize their communities to 
fight for the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
bill. “I had written a speech to tell you 
about the merits of the bill,” Congress 
man Kefauver began, “but I am cer 
tain I need not tell tis group that it 
should be passed. I shall save the 
speech and make it to the new Con 
gress when we meet.” 

AVC Vice-President Harrison's ad 
dress was a bitter one in which he 
described the deteriorating 
among homeless veterans. “Freedom 
does not thrive on frustration,” he 
warned. “We can’t expect the veteran 
to care about the welfare of his coun 
try, if his country and its leaders de 
fault on their responsibility to the 
veteran. ‘Nothing is too good tor the 
boys, we heard. And nothing in hous 
ing is just about what the boys are 
getting.” 

Recounting the efforts of AVC last 
year in support of the Wagner-Ellen 
der-Taft bill, Mr. Harrison promised 
that those efforts would be renewed 


morale 


when the bill comes up again, and 
asked: “Just what does it take betore 
results are obtained? What must any 
of us do to revitalize the consciences 
and produce the votes of Congress 
men? A march on Washington? Mov 
ing into homes that don’t belong to 
you, as they did in London? I hope 
not. 


Wyatt Addresses Dinner Meeting 


Administrator Wyatt's address, call 
ing upon the delegates “to supply the 
dynamic community leadership” for 
the veterans emergency housing pro 
gram, was given at the annual dinner 
on October 12, climaxing the three 
day meeting. 

Although the 708,000 houses and 
apartments put under construction dur 
ing the first eight months of the year 
represented an all-time high in house 
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production, the Housing Expediter 
told the delegates, the housing emer- 
gency is not over yet because it has not 
been possible to catch up “with the 
greatest demand in history in only 
eight months time.” 

Calling the Wagner-Ellender-Tatt 
bill a “vital” part of the emergency 
program, Mr. Wyatt took issue with 
those supporters of the bill who debate 
with the opposition “on the single 
issue of the merits of public housing.” 
The public housing provisions are, ot 
course, necessary and important, he 
said, but they will provide housing 
only tor a small segment of the popula- 
tion. “But tor hard-headed reasons of 
enlightened self-interest,” he empha 
sized, “almost all Americans need the 
provisions of the bill. They need the 
rental housing that yield insurance will 
stimulate. They need . . . the pro- 
visions of the bill that would assist 
local governments to clean out slum 
areas ... They need the financing pro 
visions that would reduce the size ot 
monthly payments on a home and 
spread the cost over a greater number 
of years. . . 4k 

Commissioner Myer, speaking at the 
frst luncheon session, reviewed the 
achievements of FPHA and pointed to 
the importance of NAHO’s continuing 
voluntary leadership in at least three 
respects: public information and educa 
tion; improvement of public adminis 
tration; cooperation between — public 
and private housing interests. The 
Commissioner's speech was his first to 
a NAHO audience; for many members 
the occasion was their first meeting 
with the new Commissioner, although 
on the previous day Mr. Myer had met 
with members of the FPHA-Local Au 
thority Relations Committee, also in 
Cleveland, 


Abrams Reports on Tour 


Another high spot of the meeting 
was a general session at which author 
Charles Abrams gave some impressions 
ot his recent two-month tour of Eu- 


} 


war-d areas. Mr. 


Abrams has promised to prepare a 


rope’s evastated 
fuller account of certain housing ob 
servations he made during his trip tor 
early publication in the Journal. 
Speakers at this session were NHA 
General Counsel David L. Krooth, 
who outlined what Congress expects of 
the low-rent housing program, and 
three participants in a panel on the 
definition of a low-income family to 
day: Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics; Warren 
Jay Vinton, Chief Economist, FPHA; 
and Jay Rumney, Housing Authority 
of the City of Newark, New Jersey. 
All three speakers on the panel stressed 





the difficulties involved in setting up 
income eligibility requirements for 
public low-rent housing during this 
period of inflation, and Mr. Vinton 
warned the group to resist community 
pressures to disregard income limits in 
housing veterans in low-rent develop 
ments. Any raising of income eligibil 
ity standards in order to accommodate 
higher-income veterans can not be jus 
tihed according to the terms of the 
United States Housing Act, he said. 


Local Authority Administration 


Considerable interest was evinced in 
a housing administration session at 
which the principal speakers were 
Bryn J. Hovde, President of the New 
School for Social Research (and tormer 
Administrator of the Housing Author 
ity of the City of Pittsburgh) and 
Herbert Emmerich, Director of the 
Public Administration Clearing House 
(and tormer FPHA Commissioner ). 
There have been so many requests for 
copies of Dr. Hovde’s speech—a dis 
cussion of the qualifications of success 
ful local housing authority commis 
sioners, executive directors, and hous 
that the text has been 
reprinted and issued as a separate pub 


ing managers 


lication, prior to publication of the 
general proceedings of the meeting. 

Mr. Emmerich, speaking on admin 
istrative horizons for local housing 
authorities, deplored the “tendency 
among housing authorities to wait and 
see what the next regulation or bulletin 
will be, instead of finding out for 
themselves what their community 
needs.” “If a big new permanent pro 
gram were suddenly to be dropped 
into the laps of local authorities » 
the former FPHA Commissioner said, 
“I wonder how many are really pre- 
pared to do a rapid and efficient piece 
ot work?” 

Public Housing Design 

Review of the work of the FPHA 
Architectural Advisory Committee and 
of the thinking of individual Commit 
tee members on past mistakes in public 
housing design was the subject of the 
address of Howard Myers, Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee and pub 
lisher of Architectural Forum. Em 
phasizing the idea that “housing is for 
people,” Mr. Myers said he could think 
of nothing “which would more quickly 
produce good results than to insist that 
the designer spend at least two weeks 
as a project tenant before he touches 
a line to paper.” 

“I deplore the view which so many 
seem to hold that public housing is, in 
itself, an end,” Mr Myers said. “Rather, 
it seems to me it represents the only 
possible current choice as between slum 
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living and decent living tor every 
American family. Even in prosperous 
1946, half of American families have 
incomes of less than $2000. Eventually, 
and sooner perhaps than some think, 
we must find the way to house every 
one and at a price that all but the 
destitute can afford. Until that day, | 
will not make my peace with those 
who wish to sabotage a wholly ade 
quate public housing program. And | 
will not make my peace even with 
those who admit the need for public 
housing but who demand that we hold 
such housing to the irreducible mini 
mum in quantity and quality. Such 
newly-created slums are not good citi 
zenship; they are not even good busi 
ness.” Round Tables 

The series of ten round tables held 
on the second and third days of the 
meeting covered such subjects of spe 
cial interest as housing research and 
market analysis, urban redevelopment, 
cooperative housing, training, mainte 
nance, finance, retirement plans, op 
erating costs, and community services. 
Following are some of the highlights 
of the series. 

Housing Research—The participants 
strongly recommended that NAHO 
should set up appropriate machinery 
to formulate and follow through on a 
program of research activities, coordi 
nate with research work in other coun 
tries, and consult with NHA and the 
Social Science Research Council when 
and as research funds are made avail 
able under the Wagner-Ellender-Tatt 
bill. 

John P. Dean, Regional Economist 
in FPHA Region II, declared that 
almost no basic social research in hous 
ing is being done now and offered 
four points that would help to activate 
research in the field: (1) broaden our 
research perspective by constantly em 
phasizing that housing is for families; 
(2) gather more field data on the be 
havior of key people in housing—small 
builders, real estate brokers, housing 
managers, and, above all, the different 
types of families that form the housing 
market; (3) adapt to our research ob 
jectives many existing approved re- 
search techniques that so far have not 
been widely used in housing; (4) bring 
skilled research workers trom related 
fields into housing research. 

Cooperative and Mutual Housing 
Announcement by FPHA Chief Econ 
omist Warren Jay Vinton of Commis 
sioner Myer’s sincere interest in mutual 
ownership as a method for disposing 
of permanent Lanham Act housing 
was a source of extreme satistaction to 
co-op and mutual housing representa 
tives. Two of the speakers, who had 
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previously criticized what they termed 
“evasion and equivocation in FPHA” 
with respect to mutual housing, enthu 
siastically received Mr, Vinton’s an 
nouncement as a “commitment with 
out reservation.” To give further 
publicity to the mutual housing plan 
among war housing tenants, and to 
implement its use as a method of war 
housing disposition, the participants 
agreed: (1) that all forthcoming litera 
ture on mutual ownership should be 
written in less technical terms, easily 
understood by tenants; (2) that mutual 
ownership of war housing should be 
encouraged, where feasible, by in 
creased FPHA field service. 

Training and Education for Hous- 
ing Administration—In order to clarity 
personnel standards and to train new 
people for any increased housing pro 
gram that may be authorized, Beatrice 
Rosahn, author and FPHA consultant, 
proposed that NAHO and FPHA 
jointly sponsor in-service training inst 
tutes. Fuller details on Mrs. Rosahn’s 
proposal were published in the July 
Journal, pages 149-150. In general, she 
recommended that institutes should be 
held once every six months and that 
each one devote from one to two weeks 
to lectures and an equivalent period to 
held work in well-administered hous 
ing developments. Expenses should be 
borne by agencies sending representa 
tives to the institute, she said, and in 
addition, a limited number of persons 
not in housing should be permitted to 
attend at their own expense. 

Maintenance: Tenant and Manage- 
ment — “Preventive maintenance was 
the keynote of the entire discussion,” 
writes reporter Michael Batnick of 
FPHA. “However, the subject that 
spurred the chief interest and general 
audience participation was tenant 
maintenance of all kinds, particularly 
the why and the how of tenant paint 
ing and ground care.” The sizeable 
crowd turned away from this “stand 
ing-room only” session indicated a 
genuine desire on the part of the dele 
gates to exchange information of this 
type, and gave strong evidence of the 
fact that as public housing develop 
ments grow older and as war housing 
continues in service, “maintenance be 
comes a more and more pressing prob 
lem.” Annual Business Meeting 

The Association’s annual business 
meeting opened with a record attend 
ance on October 11 and, when it was 
evident that the length of the session 
would conflict with the luncheon meet 
ing, the remainder of the business was 
carried over to October 12. The first 
day’s session was devoted to announce 
ment of election returns, report of Act 


ing Executive Director Nelson, reports 
of standing committees, and presenta 
tion of resolutions of appreciation to 
tormer Executive Director Hugh R 
Pomeroy and former FPHA Commis 
sioner Philip M. Klutznick from the 
Board of Governors and a similar reso 
lution to Mr. Klutznick trom the 
FPHA-Local Authority Relations 
Committee. 


Constitutional Amendments— Auto 
matic membership on the Board ol 
Governors for the duration of their 
terms of office was given to the NHA 
Administrator and the Commissioners 
ot FPHA, FHA, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Administration by 
one of the two amendments adopted 
at the meeting. 

The second amendment, amended 
and adopted after full discussion from 
the floor, of Association election and 
nomination procedures, provides that 
candidates for NAHO office shall be 
nominated by a nine-member nom 
inating committec composed ot one 
delegate elected from each region and 
a chairman to be appointed by the 
Board of Governors. On a motion of 
Ellis Ash it was voted to set up a 
Committee on Election Procedures to 
make recommendations for Improving 
the present mail ballot method of ele« 
tions and, also, to recommend pro 
cedures necessary to make the new 
nominating committe amendment 
work effectively (see page 255). 

New Officers: In addition to Presi 
dent-elect Ervin W. Blum, whose elec 
tion was announced in the October 
Journal, page 219, new officers of the 
\ssociation are as follows: 

Vice-Presidents — Harald Bergerson 
Tacoma; FE. |. Bohn, Cleveland. 

Soard of Governors—Hugh R. 
Pomeroy, Westchester County, New 
York; John i. Robinson, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; William Donovan, New 
port, Rhode Island; N. H. Dosker, 
Louisville; Howard L. Holtzendorff, 
Los Angeles; Robert Lealand Hunter, 
Fort Worth; Philip’ M. Klutznick, 
Chicago; Maxwell H. Tretter, New 
York. 

Ten other members of the Board, 
including President-elect Blum and 
John H. Fahey, Commissioner of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Adminis 
tration, are holdover members whose 
terms do not expire until 1947 and 
1948 (see September Journal, page 
187). Now that Mr. Blum and Com 
missioner Fahey will become ex-officiis 
Board members by virtue of their 
offices, there will be two vacancies on 
the Board, which will be filled at the 
next Board meeting on December 
2 and 3. 
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Voters in five — states—California, 
New York, New Jersey, Texas, and 
Louisiana—this month approved vari 
ous types of state housing aid to vet 
erans. California voted a $100 million 
bond issue for home and farm loans 
to veterans; a $25 million bond issue 
in Texas will buy land for resale to 
veterans; in Louisiana a $5000 prop 
erty tax exemption tor veterans will 
be in effect through 1952. New York 
and New Jersey developments are sum 
marized below. 


NEW YORK 
City-State Rehabilitation Program 
to House Displaced Families 

To provide housing for families to 
be displaced from the sites of slum 
clearance projects, the New York City 
Housing Authority this month started 
work on a state-aided program to re 
habilitate long-vacant tenements. Loan 
funds in the amount of $6 million will 
be provided by the State Division of 
Housing out of the $300 million state 
appropriation for permanent low-rent 
housing, the final $80 million of which 
was voted last spring. In addition, 
$180,000 in state subsidies will assure 
the low-rent character of the remodeled 
housing. (Annual state housing sub 
sidies have been increased from $6,250,- 
000 to $9 million in accordance with a 
statewide referendum this month.) 

The first apartments to be remodeled 
under the new program have been 
selected near the site of the proposed 
Lillian Wald Houses, one of the Auth 
ority’s state-aided postwar projects, and 
will house the 180 families still living 
on the site. Inability of site occupants 
to find other housing has been a seri- 
ous obstacle preventing construction ot 
at least three proposed developments 
in the city. Approximately 1000 addi 
tional apartments will be similarly re 
modeled in the neighborhood of other 
projects. The extent of the program, 
Authority Chairman Edmond B. But 
ler said, would be determined by ex- 
perience. He indicated that State 
Housing Commissioner Herman T. 
Suchman had not limited the program 
to the $6 million figure. 

The Authority is concentrating on 
tax-delinquent buildings that are suit 
able for rehabilitation. However, it 
necessary, other boarded-up tenements 
will be used as well. Remodeling costs 
are estimated at $3500 per unit. In 
view of estimates that it costs from 
$3500 to $4500 to transport and erect 
temporary veterans re-use housing of 
fered free by the Federal Public Hous 
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States Make Housing News 


ing Authority, it was further indicated 
that the remodeling program could be 
adapted to the veterans program. New 
York’s Mayor O'Dwyer is known to 
favor this proposal. 

The state loan will be repaid out of 
income derived from the rental or sale 
ot the remodeled houses. If possible, 
the remodeled buildings will be sold 
to private landlords after OPA rent 
ceilings have been established. 


NEW JERSEY 
$41 Million for Vets Housing 

Approval of a $35 million bond issuc 
by New Jersey voters on Election Day 
marked the final step necessary to im 
plement the state-aided veterans hous 
ing program adopted at the special 
session of the New Jersey legislature 
on September 30. In addition to ap 
propriating $6 million for veterans 
housing (diverted from funds set aside 
to construct a new state house) and 
requiring the referendum for $35 mil 
lion more, the series of laws that set 
up the emergency program do the fol 
lowing: (1) place the program under 
the direction of Charles R. Erdman, 
Jr., Commissioner of the State Depart 
ment of Economic Development, who 
will have the power to condemn prop- 
erty for veterans use, convert barracks 
to temporary living quarters, and con 
vert buildings adaptable to the veterans 
program; (2) prohibit municipalities 
from issuing building permits unless 
applicants have received authorization 
from either the Federal Housing Ad 
ministration or the Civilian Production 
Administration; (3) permit all county 
parks to be used as sites for temporary 
veterans housing. 

Money to amortize the $35 million 
bond issue will come from liquor and 
racetrack taxes. However, if these 
revenues should not prove to be suffi 
cient, real estate and personal property 
taxes will cover the payments. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Permanent-Emergency Housing 
Bills Enacted 

Of the five major housing bills 
adopted by the Massachusetts legisla 
ture during the past session, two have 
long-range importance and three are of 
emergency character. 

Probably the most important bill, 
adopted last June, is one that has been 
called the “litthe Wagner-Ellender 
Taft bill.” An amendment to the hous 
ing authority law of 1938, the new 
law empowers local housing author 
ities (1) to engage in land assembly 
for urban redevelopment, selling or 





leasing such land to private individ 
uals or corporations, urban redevelop 
ment corporations, insurance compan 
ies, or savings banks; (2) to accept 
federal loans and grants in connection 
with land assembly; (3) to build low 
rent rural housing; (4) to compensate 
housing authority commissioners on a 
per diem basis. Preference to veterans 
and their families, within four years 
after their separation from service, 1S 
provided in low-rent housing “as be 
tween applicants equally in need and 
eligible.” 

The second permanent act makes tt 
possible for savings banks to partici 
pate in urban redevelopment le. to 
make direct investments in redevelop 
ment projects and to receive the 40 
year tax concession offered to insur 
ance companies and urban redevelop 
ment corporations in the 1945 rede 
velopment law. 

The emergency legislation does the 
following: 


(1) Authorizes cities and towns dur 
ing a five-year period to borrow, ap 
propriate, and spend money “and take 
such other action as is suitable and 
necessary for the purpose of providing 
shelter for veterans.” Specifically auth 
orized is the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain to acquire land or 
vacant buildings for veterans housing; 
also, the construction of either temp 
orary or permanent housing for rent 
to veterans. Permanent housing must 
be one- or two-family dwellings and 
can be built only after a public hearing 
in the community and approval of the 
State Board of Housing. Further, such 
housing must be offered for sale at the 
fair market value within one year after 
the termination of the five-year emerg- 
ency declared in the act. Under this 
law the Boston Housing Authority has 
been granted a $10 million loan from 
the city to build 1550 permanent 
dwellings—510 in one-family houses 
and 1040 in two-family houses. The 
houses will rent from $40 to $50 per 
month and, at the end of five years, 
the Authority hopes to sell them to 
the veteran-occupants. 

(2) Establishes a state emergency 
housing commission with a two-year 
power to expedite production and sup 
ply of housing and building materials; 
and to alter or waive local building 
codes and zoning ordinances in the in 
terest of providing additional housing 
accommodations. 

(3) Enables cities and towns to co. 
operate with FPHA in securing tem- 
porary housing under Title V of the 
Lanham Act. 


(Continued on Page 243) 
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ILLINOIS 
Supreme Court Upholds 
Slum Clearance Law 

Legality of a 1945 Illinois law 
authorizing cities to issue bonds and 
exercise the power of eminent domain 
for urban redevelopment was upheld 
by the Illinois Supreme Court on Sep 
tember 18. 

Involved in the decision was the 
question: is slum clearance a_ public 
purpose? The court ruled in the affirm 
ative, and with this last legal barrier 
out of the way, the Chicago Housing 
Authority, acting as agent for the city 
of Chicago, is soon to begin land 
acquisition in blighted areas for rede 
velopment. City voters in June 1945 
approved a $5 million bond issue for 
this purpose. This amount supple 
ments a $4,300,000 grant to the Author 
ity from the State Housing Board un 
der another slum clearance law adopted 
in 1945, 


MISSOURI 
Public Housing Tax 
Exemption Defeated 

A bill to declare public housing de 
velopments “charitable — enterprises” 
and, as such, eligible for tax exemption 
tailed to secure enough votes for pas 
sage in the Missouri legislature in Sep- 
tember (see August Journal, page 170). 
The bill came up for a vote twice- 
on September 10 and again on the 
18th. Both times it received a major- 
ity of the votes cast, but on neither 
occasion could it muster the necessary 
majority of the entire House, as re 
quired by the Missouri constitution. On 
the second occasion the vote was 71 
to 43 in favor of the bill; 76 votes 
were required for passage. 

After both votes, legislators support 
ing the bill changed their votes from 
“yes” to “no” in order to make it pos- 
sible to have the bill called. up again’ 
tor reconsideration. It had been thought 
that the bill could be brought up again 
in October, but no legislative action 
was taken at that time. The new 
legislature meets on January 8, 1947. 

Mayor Aloys P. Kaufmann of St. 
Louis late in September indicated that 
he would seek a declaratory judgment 
in the circuit court to have public 
housing judiciarily termed charitable 
institutions, and therefore tax exempt. 
This might be done simultaneously 
with a renewed effort to get the meas- 
ure passed in the legislature, he pointed 
out. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Vets Home-Farm Program 

Because some veterans in Mississippi 
live too far away from private lending 
agencies to take advantage of the GI 
Bill of Rights, the state has devised a 
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program to help them buy houses and 
farms. Under this program, which is 
under the direction of the Veterans 
Farm Home Board, the veteran finds 
the property he wants, makes arrang 
ments about the price, and then applies 
to the Board for help The Board ap 
praises the property, checks the vet 
eran’s eligibility (must have lived i 
the state two years betore Pear] Har 
bor), then purchases the property, and 
immediately resells it to the veteran on 
the installment plan. Under a consti 
tutional ban, the state itself can not 
make direct loans to veterans. In 
effect since last July, the plan is limited 
to $5000 aid per veteran 


VIRGINIA 
Authority Officials Meet 

Meeting in Virginia Beach on Sep 
tember 19 and 20, members of the Vir 
ginia Association of Housing and Re 
development elected as 
their President Glenn U. Richards, 
Vice-Chairman of the Alexandria 
Housing and Redevelopment Author 
ity. Retiring President Frederic A 
Fay, Assistant Executive Director of 
the Portsmouth Authority, was elected 
Vice-President; and George W. Price, 
Jr., Assistant Executive Director of the 
Norfolk Authority, was elected Secre 
tary. 

Speakers at the two-day meeting in 
clude Charles L. Kaufman, Chairmar 
of the Norfolk Authority; H. W 
Blandford, Executive Director of the 
Newport News Authority; R. E. Bates, 
Area Management 
FPHA Region IV. 

Special tribute to Lawrence M. Cox, 
Executive Director of the Norfolk Au 
thority, was paid by Retiring President 
Fay, who praised Mr. Cox’s “momen 
tum and drive and strength he has 
given to our legislative work in Vir 
ginia.” 


Authorities 


Supervisor tor 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
LHA’‘s May Undertake Redevelopment 

Under the redevelopment law adopted 
at the last session of the South Caro 
lina legislature, local housing authori 
ties may assemble land in blighted and 
slum areas, clear it, and sell it to pri 
vate enterprise for redevelopment. Fur 
ther, the new law permits authorities 
to apply tor federal aid, so that the 
land can be sold at its use value. Such 
land can not be acquired before the re 
development plan has been approved by 
the municipality. The local authority, 
in turn, would bind the developers of 
the area to carry out this plan. 

With passage of this law, South 
Carolina became the ninth state to en 
able local authorities to act as redevelop 
ment agencies, as well. 
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HARALD BERGERSON 
Vice-President of NAHO 


in December |, Mr. Be rgerson W 


il 
take ofhce as one of the Association’s 
elected Vice-Presidents 
(Mr. Ernest J. Bohn is the other \ P) 


He is a newcomer to the Association’s 


two recently 


Board, this being his first national 
NAHO office, although tor some time 
he has been active in the affairs of the 


Pacific Northwest Regional Council 


Here’s what Mr 


] 
himself 


Bergerson has to 


say about 


Biographical Data 


“Spent the usual number of years in 
getting an education; graduated from 
the College of Puget Sound, majoring 
in history and political science; gradu 
ite work in public administration at 
the University of Washington and the 
University otf Chicago, 

Taught political science at Wash 
nygton and Idaho. While at Idaho, re 
ceived a six months’ leave of absence 
to make a study of the administration 
ot the state land of Idaho for the Stat 
Planning Board, in cooperation with 
federal and state agencies. Objective 
ot the study was to investigate the 
idministration of state-owned land in 
order to make a determination of the 
best land uses and administration 
thereot, with a view to providing the 
Wrote a 
report that was presented to the state 


legislature, where I am afraid it died 


; ; 
greatest beneht to the state 


Had a little extra-curricular fun during 


this time Dy way of connection with 
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the University of Washington’s Bureau 
of Governmental Research. 

“Don’t know if it is significant, but 
my getting into public housing was 
nonetheless coincidental with a certain 
loss of my superiors’ good will at the 
University of Idaho, due to a little 
matter of trying to reorganize the 
political science department. At any 
rate, it was about this time that I re 
turned to my home town of Tacoma 
on a vacation, met John Schlarb, and 
decided to become a public houser. 
After working with John for five 
months, never being certain whether 
or not we were going to build any 
housing whatsoever, I became the As- 
sistant Director of the Tacoma author 
ity. 

Worked for FPHA 

“In October 1945, after three years of 
doing my best to cooperate with FPHA 
personnel, it became evident that the 
only way to work with them was to 
join them, so I decided to become a 
federal bureaucrat. My ten months as 
an FPHA area supervisor were spent 
arguing that local autonomy was the 
only possible way to run a_ housing 
program, so I gave in and returned 
once more to Tacoma as Executive 
Director.” 

The Tacoma Authority administers 
a seven-project program: two “671” 
developments, totaling 1600 units, a 
permanent war development of 400 
units, and 1423 units of temporary war 
housing. The Authority was organized 
in 1940 and now has a staff of 160. Its 
invigorating administrative policy was 
described in the May 1945 Journal, 
page 75. 

Mr. Bergerson states his general hous 
ing “philosophy” as follows: 

Housing Philosophy 

“I believe, of course, that everyone 
has the right to decent housing, and 
that government has an obligation to 
supply aid to low-income groups un- 
able to provide it for themselves. The 
concept of the local authority as a de 
vice for aiding communities in provid 
ing such housing is sound. It assures 
local control and yet gives the federal 
government a means whereby it can 
assist local governments. It is clearly 
within the framework of the Ameri- 
can psychology, in that it requires 
planning on the part of the local com 
munity, local responsibility for the ini 
tiation of programs, and final responsi 
bility for the administration of such 
programs remains in local hands. It is 
time students of public administration 
looked into the local housing author 
ity-federal government relation to see 
if it can be applied in other fields of 
governmental activity.” 
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Construction Labor Costs — 
How High Have They Climbed? 


Part II’ 


H. E. RILEY 


Chief, Division of Construction and Public Employment 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Housing costs have been climbing 
steadily for six years but the rise has 
been steeper during 1946 than in any 
year since 1941. According to the Fed 
eral Home Loan Bank Administration 
index, the cost of building a standard 
six-room frame house rose 7 per cent 
during the first eight months of this 
year, compared with a rise of 11 per 
cent during the twelve months of 
1941. Actually, the rise in costs during 
1946 has probably been substantially 
greater than the index would indicate, 
since admittedly the index does not 
reflect the effects of increasing black 
market operations, and lengthening of 
the construction period. 

Although the extent of construction 
cost changes in the immediate future 
can not be predicted, some measure of 
their significance may be obtained by 
pointing out the relative importance of 
the major cost components. 

Wage and Price Controls Removed 

All wage and salary controls were 
removed on November 9 by Executive 
Order 9801. The Wage Adjustment 
Soard is now winding up its affairs. 
Price controls have also been removed, 
including those on building materials. 
It is difficult at this early date to pre- 
dict the effect on housing costs of the 
President's November 9 orders. 

To date, however, it is apparent that 
housing costs have risen sharply be 
cause all components of housing con- 
struction have gone up in price. Even 
if our inflationary trend should slow 
down, it seems safe to hazard a guess 
that the huge momentum of our pent 
up construction demand will hold costs 
at a high level. Certainly, a continued 
vigorous campaign to meet the goals 
of the Veterans’ Emergency Housing 
Program will require greater output of 
materials and a continued high level of 
construction employment, assuming we 
provide only a minimum of non-resi 
dential construction during the next 
year. 

‘Part I appeared in October Journal, page 
220, under the title “Construction Labor 
Supply—Is It a Problem?” 

*This paragraph was introduced after the 
article was completed. The rest of the article 


is based upon conditions existing prior to 
November 9 


_ U. S. Department of Labor 


During the past year, from July 1945 
to July 1946, or roughly since V-] day, 
union wage rates in the building trades 
rose an estimated 9 per cent. Rates in 
this industry, however, have been in 
creasing steadily since 1933—in fact, 
the rise during the past year has been 
no greater than the increase which oc 
curred in 1937-38. The point I am 
making is that, all other things con 
sidered, there has been no phenomenal 
explosion in building wage rates since 
the end of the War, such as occurred 
after World War I, for instance, when 
construction wage rates jumped by 35 
per cent. 

While building trades wage rates 
have climbed since V-J day, the gain 
in wages in other industries has been 
much more pronounced. Manufactur 
ing wage rates have increased by 16 
per cent; even greater gains have been 
registered in tobacco, apparel, textiles, 
furniture, paper, and a half dozen 
other industries. To be sure, construc- 
tion workers normally receive relatively 
high hourly wage rates and earn more 
on an hourly or weekly basis than do 
most factory workers. Thus, gross 
hourly earnings in private building con 
struction averaged $1.47 this July, as 
compared with $1.09 in all manufac 
turing industries. Weekly earnings 
averaged over $55 in building, but less 
than $40 in, for example, textiles, ap 
parel, lumber, and furniture. 


Annual Wages Low 

However, despite the fact that hourly 
wage rates. hourly earnings, and weekly 
wages of building workers are tela 
tively high, annual wages usually re 
main low, because of the transient, in 
termittent, and seasonal nature of con 
struction work. Even at periods of 
very high activity such as the present, 
when the seasonal factor is at a mini 
muin, considerablé time is lost between 
jobs or while waiting for materials, 
thereby reducing the wages over the 
year. In any case, even though the 
building construction worker receives 
more cash now, his real earnings have 
been depressed by 


prices. 


rising consumer 


In assessing the significance of wage 
rates in the housing picture, and in 
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looking toward the future, it will pay 
us to review the history of wage stabil- 
ization in the construction industry. 

Construction labor costs would prob- 
ably have risen far more than they 
have, were it not for continued controls 
under the Wage Adjustment Board. 
The Wage Adjustment Board for the 
building and construction industry was 
originally set up in May 1942, several 
months before wage controls for other 
industries were introduced. The Board 
was established in the Department of 
Labor as a result of the voluntary agree 
ment entered into on May 22, 1942, 
between the Building Trades Depart 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor and the government agencies in 
charge of building and construction 
work essential to the prosecution of the 
war. It was agreed at this time to 
stabilize wages on federal projects as of 
July 1, 1942 for the duration of the 
war, at rates in effect under collective 
bargaining agreements. Wage adjust 
ments were to be permitted on the 
recommendation of a wage adjustment 
board, if the questioned wages (a) 
were fixed at a time so long before 
July 1, 1942, as to be out of line with 
the general wages prevailing; (b) were 
applicable in a locality where changing 
conditions in the building construction 
industry required a revision of wage 
rates; or (c) did not sufficiently take 
into account any abnormal change in 
conditions. 


Wage Adjustment Board Established 

Immediately following the agree 
ment, the administrative order estab- 
lishing a Wage Adjustment Board for 
the Building Construction Industry was 
issued by the Secretary of Labor, with 
the President's approval. The Board 
was composed of two officials of the 
Labor Department, three representa- 


tives of federal contracting agencies; 


and three representatives ot labor or- 
ganizations in the building and con 
struction industry. 

When the Emergency Price Control 
Act of October 2, 1942 was passed and 
Executive Order 9250, October 3, 1942, 
was issued providing for the stabiliza 
tion of the national economy, responsi 
bility for overall wage stabilization 
and for approval of wage changes was 
placed in the National War Labor 
Board. The Wage Adjustment Board, 
however, was to continue to function 
under the War Labor Board as a dis- 
tinct part of the stabilization program. 
Moreover, on October 13, 1943 all non- 
federal as well as federal construction 
wage cases were turned over to the 
Wage Adjustment Board and the Board 
was reconstituted into a tripartite body 
with three members from the public, 
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three from labor, and three from in 
dustry. 

According to General Order No. 13 
setting up the tripartite Board, the 
Wage Adjustment Board would be 
subject both to the provisions of the 
Wage Stabilization Agreement of May 
22, 1942, and to the requirements of 
the National Wage Stabilization Policy. 
It was stated further that (a) “brackets 
of sound and tested going rates” could 
not be used in appraising adjustments 
in the rates of workers on building 
construction projects; (b) the benefits 
of the “Little Steel” formula would 
be available to employees in the con 
struction industry; (c) the Wage Ad 
justment Board may approve adjust 
ments necessary to correct substandards 
of living; and (d) all adjustments not 
permissible in the above principles but 
which, in the opinion of the Wage 
Adjustment Board, are necessary to the 
successful prosecution of the war, 
should be submitted for approval to 
the National War Labor Board and the 
Economic Stabilization Director. 


Postwar Controls 


The fundamental procedures and 
policies for adjusting construction wage 
rates have remained substantially un 
changed up to the present time, al 
though the principles and procedures 
by which wages in other industries are 
adjusted changed materially right after 
V-J Day. Whereas during the war, 
all wage adjustments were subject to 
direct control, Executive Order No. 
9599 issued August 18, 1945, permitted 
all but construction employers to make 
wage increases of any amount without 
governmental approval, provided the 
increases were not used as a basis for 
price increases or increase in the cost 
of goods or services furnished the 
United States under procurement 
agency contracts. All decreases con 
tinued under control. By Executive 
Order No. 9651 (October 30, 1945); 
the Price Administrator was author 
ized to take even unapproved wage 
or salary increases into account for 
price purposes, after such increases 
had been in effect for at least six 
months. Wage adjustments that would 
be used immediately as bases for ap 
plying for price relief remained subject 
to control under certain regulations 
and standards set forth by the Presi 
dent or by the Stabilization Director. 
The National War Labor Board was 
succeeded, on its termination December 
31, 1945, by the National Wage Stabi 
lization Board, which took over all of 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
NWLB, including those relating to the 
Wage Adjustment Board. 

The question is inevitably posed as 


to why it should still be necessary to 
obtain approval tor all wage-rate in 
creases in construction when other in 
dustries have been partially relieved of 
this necessity. The answer is that gov 
ernment wage policy is construed actu 
ally to be the same for all industries, 
but that in adapting the new stabiliza 
tion policy to construction, the conclu 
sion was reached by government stab 
ilization officials that any wage increas 
in construction would result in an ac 
tual or potential price increase. It was 
therefore concluded that control overt 
all wage changes should remain in 
force. Labor costs are, of course, a large 
part ot construction costs and it was 
reasoned that job estimates, which in 
variably reflect prevailing wage rates, 
would rise as wage rates rose, 

In applying the principles of stabil 
ization to the building industry, the 
Wage Adjustment Board has steered 
a moderate course. Until general wage 
controls were relaxed after V-J Day, 
wage increases on contruction were 
kept within the bounds of the Little 
Steel formula—I15 per cent of the Janu 
ary 1, 1941 wage rate—except in rare 
cases vitally affecting war production, 
and such cases were subject to review 
and approval of the Director of Econ 
omic Stabilization. Since August 1945, 
the principal criterion applied in de 
termining the validity of construction 
wage increases is the equalizing of in 
ter-craft and inter-area inequities, Ad 
justments are also authorized to elimin 
ate substandard wages and to com 
pensate for the rise in cost of living. 


Interim De-Control 


Between expiration of the Stabiliza 
tion Act, June 30, 1946, and approval 
of the Price Control Extension Act on 
July 25, 1946, wages as well as prices 
were not legally subject to government 
control. During this interim period, 
while awaiting congressional action and 
Presidential approval of a stabilization 
policy, the Wage Adjustment Board 
recommended a_hold-the-line policy. 
As soon as the Price Control Extension 
Act was passed, the Board issued a 
statement requiring a roll back of con 
struction wages to the June 30, 1946 
level, making August 10, 1946 the 
deadline for the roll back, and suggest 
ing that applications for increases 
which had been made during the in 
terim period be filed immediately. The 
result was an avalanche of an average 
of 225 cases per week during the six 
weeks ending September 6, 1946. The 
weekly number of cases received in the 
Board was even greater, however, dur 
ing the spring period, when new con 
tracts are usually negotiated, so that 
the number stood at well over 250 per 
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week during late April and the first 
half of May. Thus far in October, 
cases have been received at the rate of 
100 to 175 per week. 


Recent Wage Adjustments 

It is interesting to analyze the pat- 
tern of wage rate increases granted 
during August and September in seven 
leading occupations in the seventy-five 
cities for which union wage rates are 
published each month by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The occupations 
are bricklayers, carpenters, electricians, 
painters, plasterers, plumbers, and 
building laborers. Many of the August 
and September adjustments were made 
in response to applications filed for 
approval of changes made during the 
interim period of July 1-25. 

A wage adjustment in at least one 
of the seven trades was approved in 
fifty-five, or about three-fourths of the 
seventy-five cities, during August and 
September. In over half the fifty-five 
cities, only one of the seven trades re- 
ceived an increase. An _across-the 
board change was made only in Cleve 
land. In twenty cities, no wage change 
was received by any of the seven trades 
studied, 

Bricklayers received wage changes in 
six of the cities in August and in seven 
during September. Wage adjustments 
were approved for carpenters in five 
cities in August, fourteen in Septem 
ber; for electricians, in five cities in 
August, eleven in September. The pat- 
tern was similar for the other trades 
except that building laborers received 
new wage rates in only four cities in 
August and seven in September. 

No wage change exceeded 271 
cents. Over half the changes were 10 
to 15 cents and about a third were 
12% cents. 

October Cases from Small Areas 

The cases being received by the 
Board during October include a larger 
proportion of smaller places than of 
large industrial and metropolitan cen- 
ters. They come from Natchez, Mis 
sissippi; Fall River, Kansas; various 
counties in Eastern Washington and 
Idaho; Murphreesboro, Tennessee; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Fort Sill, Okla 
homa; Luzerne City, Pennsylvania; 
and many similar places. The request 
in most instances is for an area rate. 
Authorization for adjustment by the 
Wage Adjustment Board may be of 
two types. First, an individual adjust 
ment in response to an application, af 
fecting only those employers signatory 
to the application, and, second, an ad- 
justment of an area rate that has gen- 
eral application and may be adopted 
by any contractor in the area, regardless 
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of his previous wage rate history. The 
policy reflected in the latter type of 
authorization is of comparatively re- 
cent origin, having been adopted by 
the Board in May 1946. 


Future of Wage Stabilization in 
Construction 


The Wage Adjustment Board has 
been doing its part for economic stab- 
ilization within the framework of 
wage and price controls. With relaxa- 
tion of price control on meat and other 
foods and on many other consumers’ 
goods, effective wage controls will be 
more difficult to maintain. 

The President stated in his October 
14 speech that rents will have to be 
controlled “for a long time to come,” 
and commodities of which there is 
grave shortage will remain under regu- 
lation until production has been greatly 
increased. Such commodities include 
building materials and, it is reasoned, 
that with rents, building materials, and 
construction labor costs controlled, the 
Veterans’ Emergency Housing Program 
will be protected under the govern 
ment’s new stabilization policy. It is 
well to consider, however, that the 
building-construction worker’s cost of 
living is directly determined by what 
happens to consumers’ goods prices 
and only indirectly by the prices of 
building materials. Wage Adjustment 
Board approval of new rates has neces- 
sarliy been geared to the rise in con 
sumers’ prices and such prices have 
risen more since June 30 than in the 
previous three years. The amount of 
wage adjustment in the building and 
construction industry and consequently, 
the degree of rise or decline in labor 
costs for housing, will depend on what 
happens to basic living costs under the 
President's new policy. 


Other Housing Costs 


Construction costs are now higher 
than ever before, and at a time when 
the urgency is greatest for providing 
moderately- and low-priced homes in 
quantity. Labor, however, is only one 
cost component. The fact that mate 
rials account for 46 per cent of the cost 
of a moderate-priced one-family house 
and its land, as against labor’s 30 per 
cent has already been mentioned. 
While union wage rates rose 9 per cent 
between July 1945 and July 1946, and 
hourly and weekly earnings less than 
this, prices of building materials in 
creased over 12 per cent and the price 
of lumber—comprising 22 per cent of 
the cost of the moderate one-family 
house—rose more than 14 per cent. 

Costs are further affected by the 
shortage of building materials. Not 
even counting the constant need for 


changing materials specifications, it is a 
fact that uncertain flow of materials 
to the site and the periods of waiting 
for materials lengthen the construction 
time and lead to less efficient utiliza- 
tion of labor, Overhead is consequently 
unduly high and labor costs multiply, 
irrespective of wage rates. On the other 
hand, work stoppages on account of 
labor disputes have been negligible. In 
the first quarter of this year less than 
a fourth of | per cent of working time 
was lost in construction because of 
strikes, as against a little over 3 per 
cent of working time in all industry. 
Labor-Materials Costs Up One-Third 
Since 1939 

Analysis of what influences have 
raised new home prices in 1946 com 
pared with 1939 was made by Fortune 
magazine in its April 1946 number. 
Fortune’s analysis shows materials and 
labor costs on a specified house rising 
a third by 1946, as against the dou 
bling of overhead and profit. When 
the materials supply line breaks down, 
the overhead will rise out of propor 
tion, even in the case of large single- or 
multi-family housing projects on which 
careful site planning, job organization, 
large-scale buying, and full labor util 
ization usually pare overhead and op 
erating costs per unit. 

Though materials production has 
been increasing steadily during 1946 
and production of at least one construc 
tion item (gypsum board and _ lath) 
is near an all-time peak, demand is so 
great that shortages of such items as 
hardwood flooring, other lumber, ply 
wood, nails, cast-iron soil pipe, and 
plumbing and electrical fixtures are 
still grave. Continuing high production 
levels are expected, so that relief is in 
sight, but meanwhile materials are 
housing’s most serious bottleneck. 


To Sum Up... 

To sum up, housing costs have risen 
sharply because all components of hous 
ing construction have gone up in price. 
The future course of housing costs will 
depend on business conditions, on the 
level of consumers’ incomes, and on 
government policy. These factors are, 
of course, interdependent. It seems 
safe to hazard a guess, however, that, 
even with a decided slowing down in 
our inflationary trend, the huge mo 
mentum of our pent-up construction 
demand will hold costs at a high level. 
Certainly, a continued vigorous cam 
paign to meet the goals of the Veterans’ 
Emergency Housing Program will re 
quire greater output of materials and a 
continued high level of construction 
employment, assuming we provide only 
a minimum of non-residential con- 
struction during the next year. 
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VEHP ROUNDUP 


At least six important housing con- 
trols remained in effect on November 9 
after President Truman issued the order 
decontrolling building materials along 
with other commodities and wages. 
Housing Expediter Wyatt, announcing 
that at the President's request he was 
preparing a report on problems that 
would result from the decontrol order, 
listed the following controls as still in 
force: 

1—Priorities and allocations for chan 
neling materials into veterans housing 

2—$10,000 price ceilings and $80 per 
month rental ceilings on new houses 

3—Limitations on nonresidential con 
struction 

4—Premium payments to manufac- 
turers of building materials 

5—Guaranteed markets for new-type 
housing 

6—RFC loans for industrialized 
housing 

Some 808,700 dwelling units were 
put under construction during the first 
nine months of the year, Mr. Wyatt 
announced. This figure includes 522, 
400 new permanent units; 52,100 tem 
porary units; 66,800 conversions; and 
27,300 trailers, During the same period, 
430,200 dwellings were completed— 
286,200 permanent units; 52,100 tem- 
poraries; 64,600 conversions; and 27,300 
trailers. 


More Guaranteed Market Contracts 
Signed—Guaranteed market contracts 
with four firms for the production of 
42,900 prefabricated dwellings were 
signed in October and November, and’ 
the indications were that additional 
agreements would be made with five 
aircraft companies for the production 
of an estimated 100,000 aluminum 
houses. Contracts already signed are 
with the following firms: William H. 
Harman Corporation — 10,000 _ steel 
houses (see September Journal, page 
195); Homeola Corporation, Chicago— 
19,400 houses; American Fabricators, 
Louisville—7500 units; Knox Corpora 
tion, Thomson, Georgia—6000 units. 
The latter three manufacturers will put 
out plywood dwellings. 

A companion program to make $90 
million in federal loans available to 
prefabricators through the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation hit a snag 
early this month when RFC turned 
down eight applications for such loans 
out of ten recommended by NHA. 
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NHA Administrator Wyatt and RFC 
Director George Allen held several 
meetings on the question early this 
month, once with President Truman, 
but no decision was reached. Mr. 
Wyatt had estimated that the money 
would speed up production of 100,000 
units of prefabricated housing. The 
RFC Director, however, said he op 
posed making the loans because he did 
not consider them good business risks. 
Private companies were not putting up 
enough of their own capital, he said 
(See also “Congressional Committees 
Investigate Housing,” page 248.) 

One of the firms denied an RFC 
loan was the Lustron Corporation ot 
Chicago, which is also negotiating for 
a guaranteed market contract for the 
production of 30,000 porcelain enamel! 
steel houses. Lustron’s name appeared 
in the news earlier in connection with 
its proposed use of the Dodge plant in 
Chicago, held as surplus by the War 
Assets Administration. An agreement 
to buy or lease the plant for the manu 
facture of automobiles had been entered 
into by WAA and the Tucker Corpo 
ration on September 18, and on Octo 
ber 28, after continued attempts to 
secure the plant for housing produc 
tion, Administrator Wyatt, on the basis 
of his “expediting” powers, ordered 
WAA to allocate the plant to the 
Lustron Corporation. Final action de 
pended on the decision of the Attorney 
General, to whom the case was re 
ferred. 

That the Attorney General would 
have another, more sensational decision 
on his hands in connection with the 
Lustron-Tucker controversy appeared 
imminent on November 14 when Ad 
ministrator Wyatt asked for an inves 
tigation of the activities of an unnamed 
attorney who was reported to have 
guaranteed Tucker use of the Dodge 
plant in return for huge sums of 
money. According to Preston T. 
Tucker, president of the automobile 
firm, who said he rejected the pro 
posal, the unnamed attorney had 
claimed to have had “high government 
connections.” 

Another firm which was denied an 
RFC loan was Higgins, Inc., of New 
Orleans, which proposed the manufac 
ture of a “package” containing panel 
units for walls, ceilings, partitions, 
windows, and incidentals for a three 
bedroom house. Andrew J. Higgins, 
head of the firm, announced he would 
go ahead with his plans, anyhow, 


Premium Payments Boost Materials 
Supplies—In every industry where pre 
mium payments have been applied, 
Administrator Wyatt announced this 
month, there has been increased pro 
duction that would otherwise not have 
occurred. The premium payment plan 
has been used despite some industry 
opposition, the Administrator — said, 
“because it works.” 


Since June 19, when the first plan 
was announced, sixteen such plans have 
been put into effect, covering the fol 
lowing commodities: structural clay 
products, softwood plywood, merchant 
gypsum liner, standing timber on state 
owned lands (state of Washington), 
convector radiators, Southern hardwood 
flooring, Northern hardwood flooring, 
cast iron soil pipe, merchant pig tron, 
sand-lime brick, wire nails, galvanized 
steel sheet, carbon steel sheet, millwork 
items, and two plans on nail kegs, 
staves, and keg headings. 


Authorized by the Patman Act last 
May, premium payments are, in effect, 
selective subsidies to building materials 
manufacturers to encourage the pro 
duction of critical materials. In the 
pig iron payments, for example, a $12- 
per-ton bonus on his entire output will 
be given to one manufacturer whose 
plant had been closed since the end of 
the war. Another firm operating under 
the same plan will receive $8 per ton 
on its output of the type of pig iron 
needed for the housing program; this 
firm has been operating all along in 
the production of other products, and 
it will continue producing those prod 
ucts as well as the critical pig iron. 


Access Roads to Release 2 Billion 
Feet of Timber—More than 2 billion 
additional feet of timber will be made 
available next year through the con 
struction of some 2700 miles of access 
roads to out-of-the-way government 
timber lands. The $15 million program 
is part of the veterans emergency hous 
ing program set up under the Patman 
Act. Most of the funds have been allo 
cated to the Forest Service of the De 
partment of Agriculture for construc 
tion of roads to standing umber in 
national forests; two other agencies 
taking part in the prograni are the 
Office of Indian Affairs, which is build 
ing roads on Indian reservations, and 
the Public Roads Administration, which 
is building roads on the Trinity Lateral 
Highway in California, 


Surplus Property to Builders—Build 
ers, contractors, materials producers, and 
prefabricators are given top priority for 
scarce government-owned building ma 
terials and equipment held by the War 
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Assets Administration, according to two 
priorities regulations issued in Septem 
ber. Such “persons or agencies making 
a substantial contribution to the vet 
erans emergency housing program” will 
be issued priority certificates for the 
purchase of specified surplus items, 
Housing Expediter Wyatt said, in order 
to assure that as much as_ possible 
government-owned surplus suitable for 
house construction will be channeled 
into the program. Previously, most of 
the equipment covered by these regu 
lations had been reserved for sale ex 
clusively for veterans regardless of use. 

Complete surplus buildings at small 
military installations will be sold di 
rectly to priority holders who will have 
to remove them from the site, accord 
ing to another order issued in Septem 
ber. This procedure supplements the 
dismantling program begun last June 
(see July Journal, page 143) whereby 
the Corps of Engineers dismantles sur 
plus military structures and the sal 
vaged materials are sold to priority 
holders by the War Assets Adminis 
tration. As a general rule, NHA and 
WAA officials announced, the new 
method of selling the entire structures 
will be applied in localities where less 
than 200 buildings are involved. In all 
cases successful bidders for the struc 
tures must agree to sell only to HH 
priorities holders those usable materials 
that they do not need. 


Lumber Imports Duty-Free—Lumber 
and timber needed for the housing pro 
gram will be permitted to come into 
the country duty-free for the duration 
of the housing emergency by procla 
mation of President Truman on Octo- 
ber 25. Following the President's order, 
Housing Expediter Wyatt designated 
six types of lumber and timber products 
as vital to the emergency program to 
which the temporary waiver will apply. 
The bulk of the duty-free imports will 
be house construction lumber, includ 
ing flooring, cedar, plywood, and red 
cedar shingles. Also included on the 
list are packing boxes, needed for ship 
ping building materials. This move is 
expected to add some 3 billion board 
feet of lumber and timber to the coun 
try’s supply. Over a billion board feet 
are expected to be imported this vear. 


LEGION CALLS FOR REMOVAL OF 
HOUSING CONTROLS 

The executive committee of the 
American Legion on November 22 de 
nounced the veterans emergency hous 
ing program and called for the aboli 
tion of the National Housing Agency 
and of the Office of the Housing Ex 
pediter. The committee recommended 
a flat 10 per cent increase in rents and 
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further urged the removal of all rent 
controls as soon as local agencies cer 
tify they are no longer needed. Or 
ganized labor was held responsible for 
part of the nation’s housing ills, and 
federal agencies charged with enforce 
ment of building industry controls were 
accused of “doing a miserable job.” 

This series of recommendations was 
based on a report of the Legion’s hous 
ing committee, covering the housing 
shortage from every angle—including 
building codes, labor practices, land 
acquisition, public federal 
participation, and financing. In prepa 
ration for the report, the seven-man 


housing, 


housing committee, made up entirely 
of World War II veterans headed by 
Legion Vice-Commander Richard Cad 
wallader of Baton Rouge, undertook 
an extensive study of the current hous 
ing scene. 

The committee first surveyed local 
housing conditions, each member per 
sonally visiting seven states, holding 
hearings and conferring with housing 
experts there. At the conclusion of 
this first-hand investigation, the entire 
committee met in Washington from 
November 4 to 8 for five days of hear 
ings at which national organizations 
were invited to state their views on the 
housing shortage. Delegates from some 
50 organizations representing govern 
ment, housing, veterans, labor, finance, 
real estate, housebuilding, and religious 
groups testified before the committee 
during that period. 

The pattern of the testimony pre 
sented at the hearings followed the by 
now familiar cleavage between the 
“private enterprise” and “public re 
sponsibility” points of view. NAHO, 
federal housing officials, the National 
Public Housing Conterence, and rep 
resentatives of religious groups sup 
ported the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill 
and the Wyatt program. Industry, 
finance, and real estate representatives 
generally condemned these policies. 

NAHO was represented by How 
ard A. Kelly, Chairman of the NAHO 
Veterans Housing Committee and Ex 
ecutive Director of the Buffalo Muni 
cipal Housing Authority. The text of 
his statement has been distributed to 
all members in Bulletin No. 163. 

The committee’s assignment to in 
quire into the veterans housing pic 
ture and to report back its findings 
to the Legion’s November executive 
committee meeting stemmed from a 
directive of the Legion’s annual con 
vention in San Francisco last month. 
After the convention failed to endorse 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, it was 
agreed that a proposed resolution dis 
approving the bill as being “not ger 
mane to the Legion’s housing pro 


gram” should be referred to a newly 
formed housing committee. Alvin G. 
Kenney, Recreation Director for the 

Soston Housing Authority, and a dele 
gate to the convention, is credited with 
having prevented approval of the reso 
lution and with forcing the considera 
tion of the bill by the committee. 

Following the announcement of the 
Legion action, officials of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars questioned the en 
dorsement of the bill voted by dele 
gates to the VFW convention in Sep 
tember. Because of the noise and poor 
acoustics, National Commander Louis 
E. Starr said: “I’m not sure whether 
delegates actually were voting on a 
measure to endorse the bill or refer it 
to the Council of Administration for 
study.” 

John F. Kennedy, newly-elected 
Congressman from Massachusetts and 
sponsor ol the resolution supporting 
the bill, took immediate issue with 
Commander Starr, saying: “If my reso 
lution is reopened on the grounds that 
the acoustics in the convention hall 
were bad, then I shall demand that 
the entire proceedings, including the 
election of Mr. Starr, be opened on the 
same grounds.” 

VFW endorsement of the bill was 
reafirmed, however, at a_ three-day 
meeting of national and departmental 
officers of the organization in Chicago 
ending on November 17. “Enactment 
of the bill won't cause an immediate 
alleviation of the veterans housing 
needs, but it will present a sensible, 
long-range program of overall hous 
ing,” national housing officer Wesley 
D). Pearce said at the Chicago meeting. 


CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 
INVESTIGATE HOUSING 

At least three committees of Con 
gress are undertaking or are planning 
investigations of housing—the House 
Committee on Appropriations, — the 
sanking and Currency Com 
mittee, and the Senate War Investi 
gating Committee. 


House 


The Appropriations Committee study 
1S expected to be limited to the low 
rent public housing program, covering 
such questions as income limits, graded 
rents, and operating costs. The investi 
gators are thorough and are not 
thought to be entirely in sympathy 
with the policies and methods of the 
administration of the program. 

Representative Wolcott, slated to be 
the new Chairman of the House Bank 
ing and Currency Committee, late in 
November announced that an investi 
gation of housing controls and the vet 
erans emergency program will be the 
first order of business for the Commit 
tee in January. “There have been so 
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many rumors about the housing pro- 
gram that they are crying for an in 
vestigation,” Mr. Wolcott said. 

Senator Kilgore’s War Investigating 
Committee is expected to consider the 
entire range of housing problems and 
policy as it attempts to determine re 
sponsibility for the “housing bottle 
neck.” In addition, a subcommittee of 
this Committee, headed by Senator 
Ferguson, this month held hearings on 
prefabricated housing, covering the 
Wyatt-Allen controversy over RFC 
loans to prefabricating firms and the 
Tucker-Lustron controversy over lease 
of the surplus Dodge plant in Chicago 
(see page 247, notes on “More Guar 
anteed Market Contracts Signed”). No 
conclusions were reached as a result of 
these hearings, however, and they were 
adjourned until December 15. 

Senator Kilgore, who is highly re 
garded as an objective and painstaking 
researcher, recently inherited from 
Senator Mead the chairmanship of 
what had originally been known as the 
Truman Committee. A_ so-called “re 
port” of this Committee's earlier, pre 
liminary investigation of the war hous 
ing program got a pre-election flurry of 
publicity when a Committee member, 
Senator Brewster of Maine, suddenly 
released to the Republican National 
Committee what he called a “long 
suppressed” Committee statement on 
war housing prepared by a staff of ex 
perts. The “report” was dated April 6, 
1945 and was later characterized by 
Committee Chairman Kilgore as “an 
inter-ofhce memorandum prepared by a 
Committee investigator.” Senator Kil 
gore said, further, that the document 
was “never considered by the members 
of the Committee as material to be 
issued in a Committee report.” In 
essence, the statement released by Sen- 
ator Brewster charged that blunders, 
waste, and inefficiency harrassed the 
housing program during the war, and 
then went on to make a series of seven 
specific charges, such as: “very substan- 
tial construction of war housing where 
it was not needed.” 

Mr. Wyatt, in commenting on the 
Brewster report, pointed out that it 
dealt with events that took place long 
before the end of the war and, there 
fore, could not be presumed to tell the 
whole story. Further, he indicated 
that it was based on “isolated cases.” 
Charges that NHA was “neither in- 
tegrated nor decentralized,” for exam 
ple, were made after the Agency had 
been in operation only seven months. 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
ESTABLISHED 

On November 1, Dillard B. Lasseter 
took office as Administrator of the 

(Continued on Col. \, Page 266) 
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Why I Left Public Housing 


DOROTHY I. CLINE 


Since 1934 when I became actively 
concerned about public housing, I have 
followed its developments closely and 
as objectively as I could, while holding 
deep convictions about the need for 
an extensive, forward-looking, soundly 
conceived, and wisely administered 
public housing program. In this re 
spect, | am no different from hundreds 
ot others who in the last decade have 
tollowed the activities of, of worked 
for, PWA Housing Division, Resettle 
USHA, or 


ment, Farm Security, 


FPHA. 

Exciting and provocative ideas char 
acterized the early days of public hous 
ing because, to use Howard Myers’ 
phraseology, we were “providing an 
environment which permits and en 
s| he climate 
was tresh and invigorating; the spirit 


courages the good lite.” 


of the new agencies and programs was 
that described so ably by Paul H 
\ppleby. 

Then came the down-to-earth year 
and the job of putting the socia 
sciences to work in a brick and mortar 
atmosphere. Many engineers, architects, 
accountants, lawyers, real estate men, 
and others in housing honestly did not 
think the social sciences could con 
tribute anything practical or worth 
while to the planning, designing, build 
ing, and management of public de 
velopments. While many individuals 
discovered during this second phase of 
housing that human relations was the 
keystone to the entire housing pro 
gram, there is still a marked reluctance 
at all levels to put this concept into 
action. 


“Administration” Takes Over 


Gradually, legislative enactments and 
the accretion of power in the hands 
of the federal government and _ iocal 
authorities placed a high premium on 
administrative ability or the art and 
science of governing men. This should 
have been, or should be today, an 
equally dynamic period of develop 
ment. In my opinion, it has been 
static except tor a few courageous In 
dividuals and local authorities who are 
engaged in planning and management 
with vision and a genuine understand 
ing of the need for expertness in hu 
man relations. The challenge has been 
squeezed out of public housing. Crea 
tive ideas are smothered by organiza 
tion charts or sent to “files.” Inven 
tiveness is unpopular if it appears to 
collide with lines of authority. The 


gap 1s widening between those on the 


one hand who formulate overall policies 
and those, on the other hand, who ad 
minister the policies or live in housing 
cde velopments Putting it another way, 
the social sciences are playing an in 
consequential role in one of- the na 


tion's major social programs 
Need for Training 
I 


training program 


1 development of a_ top-notch 
federal, regional, 
local would have delayed the depar 
ture irom housing ot those whom 
\lexander H 


pe O} le 


Leighton classifies as 


bec aus 


minded, training 
would have influenced attitudes, tech 
niques, and incentives up ind down 
the line. 

The lack of opportunities for pro 
motion in housing has been one factor 
that has prompted many able and ener 
yetic men and women to look else 
where for more promising careers 
There has been sufhcient time since 
1934 to develop some kind of a promo 
tional ladder, not a perfect one to be 
sure, but one which could be improved 
upon with experience There is a 
logical line, say. from tenant aide to 
nousing manager to local housing au 


thority staff to regional office to Wash 


ington Like wise, promotional oppor 
tunities should be established within 
ind among the divisions in Washing 
ton 


The Place for Women 


Finally. Many well trained and ex 
perienced women have passed through 
the swinging doors of public housing 
since 1934. I can name _ twenty-five 
. ; 
able women, off hand, and could a 


cumulate a long list on the basis of 
research. Most of them left public 
housing with profound regret. But 
they wanted to use their professional 
tools; to be judged for promotion on 
the basis of performance; they wanted 
to be accepted as co-workers in_ the 
America. The 


record speaks for itself List the wo 


business of building 
men appointed to key positions in 
housing in Washington, in_ regional 
offices, in local authorities, or in the 
private agencies concerned with public 
housing. It appears that women have 
less status in housing than members of 
minority groups. I was reminded ot 
this last fall while attending the Na 
tional Public Housing Conterence din 
ner in New York City. The fourteen 
dinner guests who were sufficiently 
identified with public housing to merit 
special recognition did not include a 


single woman 








The Eighteenth Congress of the In- 
ternational Federation for Housing and 
Town Planning (Hastings, England, 
October 7-12, 1946) demonstrated that 
the United States is far from being 
recognized as the international leader. 
That position was taken by England. 

English leadership was based not 
only upon a longer housing history 
but also upon present length of vision 
and depth of interest. At the close of 
the Congress, delegates from conti 
nental European nations followed one 
another in expressions of appreciation 
for what England has done in blazing 
the way and in laudation of such men 
as Ebenezer Howard and Sir Raymond 
Unwin. 

At the beginning of the Congress 
American delegates were embarrassed 
by lack of any printed or graphic evi 
dence of American interest or achieve 
ment. In the Exhibit, there were no 
American plans or models. In the lit 
erature distributed, there were no 
American reports to go with those of 
Britain, France, Holland, Sweder, and 
Poland—later a few hundred copies of 
old publications issued for other pur 
poses were made available. In_ the 
papers presented and summarized at 
the sessions of the Congress, there were 
none from the United States. So there 
was no pre-Conference evidence that 
the American people are concerned 
about the opinions of other nations. 
All we did was to give official creden 
tials to ten delegates, seven of whom 
paid their own expenses. 

Americans Well Received 

The American delegation* sought to 
compensate vocally for visual lacks by 
participating in the discussions. Due 
to these lacks, however, their participa- 
tion was too largely in the nature of 
reports that should have been printed 
as part of the pre-Conference material 
on which the discussions were based. 
Yet their extemporaneous reports were 
received with a hearty and friendly 
applause, which testified to interest in 
what we are doing and trying to do. 


*List of Delegates: Chairman—Philip 
Hannah, Assistant Secretary of Labor; Vice- 
Chairman—Coleman Woodbury, former Assist- 
ant Administrator, National Housing Agency; 
Frederick J. Adams, Professor of City Planning, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Walter 
Blucher, Executive Director, American Society 
of Planning Officials; John Ihider, Executive 
Officer, National Capital Housing Authority; 
Louis Johnson, Field Assistant, Department of 
Labor; Charles F. Palmer, former Coordinator, 
Defense Housing; John G. Stutz, Executive 
Director, Kansas League of Municipalities: 
Herbert Wilkinson, Special Trade Policy Ad- 
viser, Department of Commerce; Catherine 
Bauer Wurster, Harvard University. 
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JOHN IHLDER 
Executive Officer, 
National Capital Housing Authority 


The 1257 delegates at the Congress 
represented twenty-three nations—two 
more than were represented at the 
UN Conference held in Paris at about 
the same time. They came from nearly 
all parts of the world except former 
enemy countries and Russia—an organ 
ization of Russian architects sent a 
friendly letter but, unfortunately, it was 
not received until after the Congress 
had adjourned. Among the delegates, 
were one from Peru, one from Bolivia, 
three from India, four from the Dutch 
East Indies, one from Greece, one from 
New Zealand, one from Australia. Ot 
course, the British were in an over- 
whelming majority but there were con 
siderable delegations from France, Bel 
gium, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Den 
mark, and Poland. Even little Luxem 
bourg sent a delegate. 


U. S. Shortages a Surprise 


Lack of information as to American 

Walter Blucher insisted on empha- 
sizing “North American’—shortages, 
not only of dwellings but of materials 
with which dwellings are constructed, 
caused the reports of our delegates to 
be received with considerable surprise. 
American movies had not prepared 
them for the stark reality of factual 
reporting. There can be no question 
that this lack of housing information 
is of some importance in our interna- 
tional relations, for delegates from 
other countries, thinking of the United 
States as a land of inexhaustible plenty, 
reflect that thinking in their attitude 
towards American policy and practice. 
Illustrative, perhaps, is the optimism 
of the India delegation which expects 
to return home by way of the United 
States and incidentally make contracts 
for thousands of aluminum houses 
which they understand are in mass 
production. 

Our lack of effective participation 
in the preparations for the Congress 
led to the subjects for discussion being 
presented from a postwar European 
point of view. Yet in the discussions 
it became evident that basically the 
problems are the same on all sides of 
all the oceans, the differences being 
chiefly differences of emphasis—as illus- 
trated by the action of our Congress 
last July when, in passing the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act, it re- 
stricted public housing to the lowest- 
income fifth of the population. In con- 


International Congress Proceedings Summarized 


trast, the British government has re 
stricted private enterprise to the erec 
tion of one house for every four erected 
by local authorities. The reason given 
by the British government is that great 
est need is for low-rent housing, while 
private enterprise tends to build higher 
cost houses for sale. 

This is a subject on which there 1s 
quite as much, and quite as heated, 
debate in Britain as in the United 
States. In the House of Commons, 
when a Tory M.P. upbraided a specific 
government (Labor) M.P. because of 
the intolerable housing conditions in 
that Labor man’s constituency and re 
minded him that the socialists had had 
control of the local council for ten 
years, the Labor M.P. responded by 
reminding his opponent that those con 
ditions were an inheritance and that 
the conservatives had had control of 
the national government until very 
recently. This debate in the Commons 
was a reflection of debates carried on 
in the newspapers and in private dis 
cussions. The London Times, com 
menting editorially, said: “The debate 
on housing in the House of Commons 
yesterday was marred by the irrelevant 
recriminations which are now becom 
ing customary whenever housing is 
under discussion.” The Times sum 
marized the Tory argument as: “good 
progress will not be made until the 
government makes more use of private 
enterprise. . In disposing of this,” 
the Times continued, “Mr. Bevan had 
no great difficulty, pointing out that 
almost all the houses now under con 
struction are in fact being built by 
private firms, since very few local au 
thorities build their own houses.” All 
of which sounds familiar to American 
ears. 


Rebuilding Centers of Cities 


So, too, at the Hastings Conference 
much of the discussion followed fa 
miliar lines, even though the subjects 
had a postwar European slant. For 
example: “Rebuilding the Centers of 
Cities,” while largely based upon the 
opportunity given by war damage, used 
well-known arguments. But, here 
again, the emphasis was different. 
European cities, not only in England 
but on the Continent, seem deter 
mined to use their war-given oppor 
tunity to drastically reduce the density 
of population in the old downtown 
areas. In Rotterdam, for example, there 
are to be only 4500 dwellings where 
20,000 stood before. 

Like American cities today, these 
European cities in the past permitted 
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their central sections to become gradu- 
ally more and more crowded. They do 
not have skyscrapers but even in Lon- 
don, with all its traditional regard for 
open spaces, more and more land occu 
pancy has been permitted, until ancil 
lary evils, such as traffic congestion, 
became unsolvable. Now they are pro 
posing not only the widening and 
straightening of streets, not only the 
creation of one, two, three, or even 
more, ring streets to by-pass through 
trafic (they are not proposing subways, 
perhaps because of recognition that 
subways increase congestion), but they 
are proposing to remove people by the 
thousands, together with the industries 
that employ them, to new towns out 
side the metropolitan areas. 


Industries to Be Moved 

The Dutch delegates plaintively said 
that Holland can not create “new 
towns” beyond the green belts with 
which it is proposed to encircle the 
existing cities, because Dutch cities now 
are only seven or eight miles apart. 
So, like England, Holland will have 
to transfer industries and employees to 
parts of the country now without in 
dustry. The British government has 
begun the transfer of London indus 
tries to locations as distant as Wales 
and Scotland. Again there are echoes 
familiar to American ears. But there 
also are differences. The space vacated 
by a transplanted industry or a trans- 
planted slum family is not to be taken 
by another. It is to contribute to ade- 
quate new open spaces. There is no 
discussion on preserving or enhancing 
in-town realty values by permitting, 
much less encouraging, intensive use. 
The evident assumption is that that 
method has been tried and found want- 
ing. 

An essential part of this decentraliz 
ing, decongesting process is the care 
fully planned creation of “new towns” 
quite outside the metropolitan areas, 
for which Parliament enacted legisla- 
tion this year. There are to be some 
twenty of these new towns in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, ten of them re- 
lated to London. The first of these, 
Stevenage, is expected to expand a 
present town of 6000 inhabitants to a 
small city of 60,000. The new inhabi- 
tants will be drawn primarily from 
two of London’s twenty-eight boroughs 
and two cities (City of London and 
City of Westminster). 

The land development plans for 
Stevenage have been made and during 
October they were submitted to the 
people of Stevenage for adverse com- 
ment (under the law, the Minister of 
Town and Country Planning says, in 
effect, to the people of the selected 
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locality: “This is what | propose to 
do, what objections have you.” Sup 
porters are not asked to express them 
selves. As a result, the publicity is all 
negative, one objector 
other.) 


following an 


Objections to “New Towns” 

Among the objectors at Stevenage 
were a farmer and a noble lord. The 
farmer was, apparently, actuated by 
unselfish concern for his potential fu 
ture fellow townsmen. He said that 
his farm lies on a bleak hillside exposed 
to the chill east winds from the North 
Sea. So insalubrious is it that during 
all the centuries of England’s history 
no one ever before proposed to put 
houses there—it took gov ernmental the 
orists to ignore this long experience. 
He admitted, however, that despite the 
chill winds, his farm produced good 
crops. (Incidentally, he will be paid 
farm value, not speculative subdivision 
value for his lands.) 

The noble lord also had thought tor 
others—in his case the others were 
birds, feathered birds. He called at 
tention to the fact that for many years 
he has been a foremost advocate of 
the principles of the New Towns Act. 
3ut the application of those principles 
as proposed tor Stevenage means that 
a road will border a bird sanctuary on 
his estate. So, on behalf of the birds, 
he objects. Unofficially, the govern 
ment has consulted bird experts and 
has been told that the worst the new 
road will do will be to make the birds 
move 100 feet farther into the woods. 
There were other objectors, most of 
whom do not wish to see the charac 
ter of their village changed. Last 
spring, before the plans had been made, 
there was a referendum vote in Steven 
age on the general question: Shall 
Stevenage “new town.” 
Eleven hundred voters opposed; 900 
favored. 

Other subjects presented at the Hast 
ings Conference, all with basic like 
nesses to our problems, all with chal 
lenging differences of emphasis, were: 
Housing Economics and Policy (here 
European experience, the urgent need 
for present action, and the apparent 
opportunity presented by “war-damage” 
tend to put the emphasis more on gov 
ernment action and less on_ private 
enterprise); Replanning the Centers of 
Cities (related to the earlier discussion 
on rebuilding but accentuating the Eu 
ropean trend toward decentralization 
and reduction of density of urban pop 
ulations); Housing Technique (which 
started out to be a double-barrelled 
debate on permanent vs. temporary 
housing and on prefabrication vs. tradi- 
tional construction methods, but which 
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NEW FILM EXPLAINS 
HIGH HOUSING COSTS 


Main purpose of the new 16 
mm. one-reel film available from 
the Twentieth Century Fund is 
to show why housing costs are 
so high. Construction industry 
expert Miles Colean, author of 
“American Problems 
and Prospects,” collaborated with 
the Fund and Encyclopaedia Bri 


Housing: 


tannica Films in producing the 
movie 

The sales price is $50, with a 
10 per cent discount to educa 
tional institutions, and it will 
also be available for rental from 
film libraries. Write to the Twen 
ticth Century Fund, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York City 18, 
for information about purchasing 
the film, or for a list of film 
libraries. 











ended by a consensus on permanent 
traditional, so far and so fast as it 
can be used; temporary only to the 
extent necessary to meet urgent need; 
and an open mind on what prefabrica 
tion may contribute). 

Blucher on Executive Committee 

Members of the American delega 
tion took an active part in these dis 
cussions and their contributions were 
received with a friendly applause which 
denoted good will, even when there was 
not full agreement. In addition, Walter 
H. Blucher, who presided at the ses 
sion on Replanning the Centers of 
Cities, was elected a member of the 
Executive Committee which, among 
other things, will decide on time and 
place of the next meeting. Paris has 
asked for it next spring. Eight years 
ago, at the Conference in Mexico City, 
Los Angeles asked for it. There has 
been a war since then and Los Angeles 
did not repeat its invitation at Hastings. 

Charles Palmer’s film on “Blitz and 
Blight” was shown at an evening ses 
sion along with an English film on 
London. At its closing session, the 
Congress adopted unanimously a reso 
lution presented by Mr. Palmer, ad 
dressed to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations, urging 
in the name of “the 1257 delegates 
and members attending from twenty 
thrce nations, that the Economic and 
Social Council establish promptly with 
in its own framework, a unit to deal 
specifically with the international prob 
lems of housing and planned recon 
struction.” This resolution was cabled 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations. 
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General 
Sessions 


Round 
Tables 


Tour of Cleveland Housing 
Left to right: R. G. Scurry, E. J. Bohn, Louise Graves, u 
identified gentleman, Dr. Robert Pulley, Harold F. Wis 
B. M. Pettit, James L. Stephenson 
HOUSING RESEARCH—eft to right: Michael 
Batnick, John P. Dean, Chairman Hugh R. Pomeroy, 
Dr. Harry J. Walker, Charles E. Johnson. OPERAT- 
ING COSTS—left to right: Robert Lealand Hunter, 
Kenneth A. Parmelee, Abner Silverman, Samuel 
Teper. 


Kelsey Volner Rides for a Fall — 


The "Kiddie Koaster’ on display by Warner & 
McGann Sales Company tempted many conference 
delegates. Kelsey Volner of New York City yielded 
to the urge to go for a ride . . . in fact he went 
overboard for it. 
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“Get Acquainted” 


Supper and Dance — 
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“HOUSING NEEDS AND THE HOUSING MARKET’ — 
A Review of a Federal Reserve System Study Under This Title* 


LEO GREBLER 


Director, Economics and Housing Finance Division, Office of the Administrator 


It is symptomatic of the recent, be- 
lated recognition of the importance of 
housing in the national economy that 
the “Postwar Economic Studies” pub- 
lished by the Federal Reserve Board 
contain a separate contribution on 
housing. Such treatment in the frame- 
work of broad economic studies would 
have been most unlikely a generation 
ago. In the short space of thirty-nine 
pages, the study by Ramsay Wood (for 
years the housing expert on the re 
search staff of the Federal Reserve 
Board), covers a great deal of territory 
—some of it known to most readers of 
the Journal; some of it, however, 
freshly explored if not newly discov- 
ered, 


Market Process Hampers Meeting 
Needs 

Wood's searching analysis of hous- 
ing needs and of the operation of the 
housing market suggests the conclusion 
that the market processes themselves 
tend to impede the meeting of the 
needs. This is illustrated by the history 
of the 20's, with many parallel con- 
ditions noted for the present and fu- 
ture. A high rate of building activity 
can be supported only in a market 
where the prices for existing houses 
exceed the cost of constructing new 
houses offering comparable features. 
“When the cost of building exceeds the 
price of existing houses which con- 
sumers regard as comparable, however, 
cost does not decline rapidly enough 
to prevent almost complete cessation of 
building. This is partly because even 
a large reduction in the price of one 
item has relatively little effect on the 
total cost, and such collusive arrange 
ments as exist in the industry do not 
often extend to coordinating price re 
ductions.” 


Sustained Production Improbable 


Wood concludes that, in spite of the 
severe housing shortage and plethora 
of funds, “we can not expect more than 
3.5 to 5 million new dwelling units to 
be completed in the next five years, 
or that a high volume of building will 


*Ramsay Wood, “Housing Needs and the 
Housing Market,” in: Post-War Economic 
Studies No. 6, Housing, Social Security, and 
Public Works. Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, Washington (see 
page 270). 
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be maintained much beyond 1950... . 
Whether incomes are maintained or 
not, it is very unlikely that we shall 
obtain sustained production of houses 
at the rate needed to bring our hous 
ing up to standard in a reasonable time 
unless the housing market can be made 
to respond better to long-term needs 
than it has heretofore.” The author 
derives from his conclusions the need 
for a comprehensive housing program. 


Cost Reductions “Capitalized” 


The study’s most pertinent and orig 
inal contribution is perhaps in the em- 
phasis on the difficulty of preventing 
“capitalization” of cost reductions that 
may come about through technological 
and other progress. Analysts have pre- 
viously been aware of this problem, 
which stems from the dual character 
of housing as a durable consumer good 
and a capital asset, as well as from 
the fact that new housing at any given 
moment of time constitutes but a small 
fraction of the total supply. But Wood 
focuses more clearly on this issue than 
any piece of housing research known to 
this reviewer. He notes that any single 
approach to reducing costs will result 
in windfalls to the builder or first 
owner, as the current level of market 
values for all homes, new and old, is 
predominantly influenced by the price 
of existing structures. Though total 
costs can not be reduced except through 
reduction of specific costs, the reduc- 
tion of particular costs will be of only 
temporary and very limited value, un 
less we can somehow prevent changes 
in capital values from cancelling ad- 
vances made on other fronts. If we 
are to have better housing, we must 
find ways of modifying the operation 
of the housing market so that improved 
techniques and the like will show up 
in much more housing and much lower 
costs rather than a little more housing 
and unchanged or higher costs. 


How Meet the Problem? 

One wishes that, within the frame- 
work of his study, the author would 
have been able to analyze in greater 
detail the conditions under which can- 
cellation of cost reductions through 
market processes could be minimized; 
factors such as the timing in the 
economic cycle; the magnitude and 
continuity of cost reduction; the re- 


quired volume of new housing at 
lower cost in relation to the existing 
housing supply; and the possible forma 
tion of new industrial house producers 
who, because of large amounts of fixed 
capital investment, could not afford to 
join conventional builders in “quit 
ting.” Of equal importance would be 
an indication of the nature of those 
modifications in housing market oper 
ations which Wood considers neces 
sary. Here are vital and promising 
areas of housing research. 
Unanswered Questions 

Wood modestly admits that his own 
program suggestions tall short of an- 
swering all of the questions raised in 
the lucid analytical part of his paper. 
At the federal level he recommends a 
permanent national housing agency; a 
revived and extended program of pub- 
lic housing, though divorced from 
slum clearance; and several changes in 
the operations of the FHA and 
FHLBA. Many of his points are cov- 
ered in the General Housing Bill of 
1945. Of those not so covered, the 
most radical (though not entirely new) 
proposal is a program of equity insur- 
ance on the resale of houses. Even 
Wood's “reformed” proposal, however, 
does not avoid the danger of a “one 
way street” operation of such an in 
surance scheme—a tendency to unload 
on the government when things are 
going bad. 


Community Controls Needed 

At the local level, Wood expresses 
the need for much greater or more 
effective community control to bring 
about a market operation attuned to 
meeting housing needs, particularly in 
respect to land use and the elimination 
of obsolete housing. Although point- 
ing in the direction of local govern- 
ment ownership and contro] of land as 
practiced in various European coun- 
tries, the author’s ideas on this point 
seem to lack the specificity that readers 
of the Journal would like to see. 

This is an important and rewarding 
document on housing. Its significance 
is perhaps heightened by the fact that 
it appears in a series sponsored by our 
central banking authorities, even 
though they do not necessarily endorse 
the opinions or proposals of the au- 
thors. 
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Association News 





For the two days December 2 and 3, 
the outgoing, incoming, and continuing 
members of the NAHO Board of Gov 
ernors are to meet in Chicago for the 
purpose of considering the Association’s 
1947 program and budget, the time and 
place of the next annual meeting, and 
the reports of two committees that will 
be meeting in Chicago on December 2: 
the Committee on NAHO Organiza 
tion, Program, and Finances and the 
Committee on NAHO Election Pro 
cedures. 

The Committee on Organization, 
Program, and Finances was appointed 
in June to work with the NAHO staff 
in a review of the present financial 
structure of the Association, as well as 
its present program, with full power 
to recommend changes in either the 
budget, the operating procedures, or 
the overall program, should such 
changes seem to promise increased 
membership service, within the reach 
of the predictable income of the Asso 
ciation. Howard L. Holtzendorff was 
appointed chairman of the committee. 
The committee members are Messrs. 
Edward Adams, Ernest J. Bohn, John 
Carroll, John M. Ducey, J. A. Fowler, 
and Abner Silverman. 

The Committee on NAHO Election 
Procedures was appointed immediately 
following the close of the Association’s 
annual meeting in Cleveland last month 
as the result of a motion adopted at 
the annual business meeting. The mo- 
tion requested that President Wenrich 
name such a committee for the pur- 
pose of making “recommendations for 
improving on the present mail ballot 
method of electing officers and Board 
members.” The motion further speci 
fied that the “Committee seek to sug- 
gest a means of making the Nominat- 
ing Committee as constituted under 
the newly adopted procedure (see page 
241 of this issue of the JourNAL) pro 
vide reasonable representation of the 
range of housing interests, activities, 
and administrative responsibilities 
found in the active membership of the 
Association,” having such recommenda 
tions available for the first meeting of 
the 1946-47 Board of Governors fol- 
lowing induction of the new officers 
on December 1, 1946. 

In line with this mandate, President 
Wenrich appointed the following com- 
mittee, requesting a December 2 initial 
meeting: Chairman Ray O. Edwards of 
Jacksonville, Florida; Ellis Ash of 
Seattle; Ernest J. Bohn of Cleveland: 
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Sherman Butler of St. Louis; William 
Donovan of Newport, Rhode Island; 
Warren Matson of Pittsburgh; J. Gil 
bert Scheib of New Orleans; Milton 
Shufro of Chicago; George E. Stephan 
of Paso Robles, California; and Kelsey 
Volner of New York City. 

A full-day meeting of the Committee 
on FPHA-Local Authority Relations 
was held in Cleveland on October 9, 
just prior to the NAHO annual meet 
ing. Many of the Committee members 
met FPHA Commissioner Dillon S. 
Myer for the first time at this meeting 
and the occasion was also used to de- 
fine the Committee’s function to the 
Commissioner. Mr. Myer expressed the 
thought that local housing authorities 
currently have opportunities for taking 
greater community leadership, particu 
larly in performing land assembly 
functions, both for temporary veterans 
housing and for long-term urban re 
development projects. He felt the two 
purposes could be very advantageously 
combined at this time. As a result of 
his statement, a recommendation was 
made to the NAHO Board to appoint 
a three-member committee to study 
and propose means of broadening the 
responsibilities of local housing author 
ities in stronger housing 
leadership in local communities. 

The Committee then went on to 
review in detail a series of operating 
problems and devices proposed for at 
tacking them. On the agenda were 
rent and income schedules, maximum 
income limits, veterans preference for 
low-rent projects, construction 
disposition of war housing. 

The Joint Committee on Housing 
and Welfare this spring released a 
report on “Relations Between Public 
Housing and Community Services.” 
NAHO’s Board of Governors later ap 
proved the report for publication. Cur 
rently, the NAHO-approved draft is 
being reviewed by the governing bodies 
ot the other agencies represented on the 
Committee: the American Association 
of Social Workers, Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., American Public 
Welfare Association, the Council of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, 
and the National Council of Housing 
Associations. 


exerc ising 


costs, 


The report aims to define relation 
ships among what are defined as the 
four major groups concerned with the 
provision and management of public 
housing: housing authorities, commu- 
nity services, residents of housing de 


velopments, and the community at 
large. The report is to be printed for 
general distribution to the NAHO 
membership some time early in 1947. 

Another joint committee, the Joint 
Committee of NAHO and the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association on 
Health and Housing, in October re 
leased the preliminary draft of a prog 
ress report on its assignment “Studies 
of the Effect of the Provision of Good 
Housing on Health.” The report covers 
only the basic principles that such stu 
dies should deal with and the pittalls 
that must be recognized if studies are 
undertaken. The report does not pro 
pose measurement techniques, inas 
much as the Committee to date has 
not been able to define any acceptable 
method of measuring specific effects 
of housing on health. 


In submitting 
the report, the 


Committee recom 
mended its publication and, further, 
requested that the Committee be con 
tinued, with the assignment to it of 
4 person trained in sociological research 
to explore some of the measurement 
techniques that the Committee has un 
der consideration. The NAHO Board 
will act on these proposals at its De 
cember 2-3 meeting. 





NEW ENGLAND 

The New England Council elected 
ofhicers and executive committee mem 
bers for the 1946-47 term via a mail 
ballot that went out in connection with 
the national ballot in September, with 
results announced at the time of the 
national annual meeting in Cleveland, 
as follows: 


Edward Adams of Weth 
ersheld, Connecticut (re-elected); Vice 
President—Jeremiah Sullivan of Boston 
(re-elected); Secretary-Treasurer 

Daniel F. Burns of Cambridge, Mas 
sachusetts (re-elected); one-year Execu 
tive Committee members—M. Stephen 
Donohue of Hartford (re-elected); Wil 
liam J. Donovan of Newport, Rhode 
Island; Harold B. Fliege of FPHA’s 
Region I office in Boston (re-elected); 
Oscar J. V. Hurteau of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island; two-year Executive 
Committee members—Paul W. Geissler 
of Willimansett, Massachusetts; Harold 
Poole of Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Philip F. Tripp of New Bedford, Mas 


President 
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sachusetts; and Chester 
Portland, Maine. 

In addition, under revised bylaws 
also approved by the regional mem- 
bership via an earlier mail ballot, sev 
eral new ex-officio Executive Commit 
tee memberships are now in existence 
and are currently filled as follows: the 
FPHA Regional Director—Sumner K. 
Wiley; the NHA Regional Expediter 
—John M. Dobbs; national NAHO 
Board members—John I. Robinson, 
newly-elected Board member from 
Springfield, Massachusetts. The imme 
diate past president also serves ex of 
ficio, as well as the presidents of any 
NAHO chapters that may be in exis 
tence in the region. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

On December 12 and 13 the Middle 
Atlantic Regional Council’s annual con 
ference is to convene in Philadelphia 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. Orig 
inally, the meeting was set for No 
vember 14 and 15 but labor difficulties 
in the city made it necessary to cancel 
the plans at the last minute. The pro 
gram for the December 12-13 meeting 
is being arranged under the chairman 
ship of John MacGathan of Schenec 
tady. At the annual business meeting 
on the 12th, officers and executive com 
mittee members are to be elected for 
the coming year and revisions in the 
bylaws are to be considered. 

The meeting program provides for 
a series of general sessions with twenty 
minute discussion periods allowed tor 
each one. Subjects scheduled include 
disposition of both permanent and 
temporary war housing; veterans hous 
ing, permanent and temporary; land 
assembly for public housing and urban 
redevelopment; relationships between 
housing agencies and other community 
groups; reconversion of public war 
housing to the low-income market; 
community housing needs. A luncheon 
session on the first day will hear a 
discussion of housing legislation by 
the Honorable Francis J. Myers, United 
States Senator Pennsylvania. 
Brigadier General Brenton B. Wallace, 
Executive Director of the Pennsylvania 
State Board of Housing, is also sched 
uled to appear before the conference. 


trom 


MIDWEST 

Election of 1946-47 officers and mem 
bers of the Board of Directors for the 
Midwest Regional Council was con 
ducted by mail ballot in September, 
also, as in New England, in connection 
with the national ballot. The bylaws of 
the Council were revised at the same 
time, the major revisions including: (1) 
Addition of the offices of Secretary 
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and Treasurer. (2) Change in the 
name of the executive body of the 
Council from “Executive Committee” 
to “Board of Directors,” with the num 
ber of elected members of this body 
increased from seven to a minimum 
of nine, with the possibility of a maxi- 
mum of fifteen. Further, these elected 
members are to serve for two years, 
with staggered dates for expiration of 
terms. The same type of additional 
ex-officio memberships were added to 
the Midwest Board as were approved 
for the New England Executive Com 
mittee (see “New England” news note 
above). (3) The annual conference is 
to be held during the period March 15 
to May 31, except in unusual circum 
stances, when the period may be be 
tween December 1 and May 31. (4) 
All elections are to be conducted by 
mail ballot. 

Those elected for 1946-47 terms are 
as follows: President—Sherman Butler 
of St. Louis; Vice-President — Mace 
Brown of Omaha; Secretary-Treasurer 

Gordon Howard of FPHA’s Region 
III office in Chicago; one-year members 
of the Board of Directors—W. O. 
Fuller of Des Moines, Iowa; James T. 
Hubbell of Hammond, Indiana; Elmer 
Jolly of Peoria; The Reverend Gerald 
Kennedy of Lincoln, Nebraska; Paul 
R. McCauley of Kansas City, Missouri; 
Richard Perrin of Milwaukee: and 
Elmer A. Suckow of Springfield, Illi 
nois; two-year members of the Board 
of Directors—Ira Bach of Cook County, 
Illinois; Ann B, Fleming of Evansville, 
Indiana; William L. Frazier of Madi 
son, Wisconsin; James S. Johnson, Jr., 
of Cairo, Illinois; Louis Kranitz of St. 
Joseph, Missouri; Herman Olson ot 
Minneapolis; Clare Pittman of South 
Bend, Indiana; and Howard Shaw ot 
immedi 
ate past president Milton Shufro ot 
Chicago; FPHA_ Regional Director 
Orvil R. Olmsted; NHA Regional Ex 
pediter Charles J. Horan; national 
NAHO Board member Robert R. Tay 
lor of Chicago. 


Chicago; ex-officio members 


SOUTHEASTERN 

On November 21 and 22 the mem 
bers of the Southeastern Regional 
NAHO met in Tampa, 
Florida, for their annual conference. 
NAHO President-Elect E. W. Blum 
was present at the meeting and deliv 
ered an address on “Participation ot 
Local Authority Personnel in NAHO.” 

On both days, short fifteen-minute 


Council ot 


sessions were conducted on a series of 
currently important housing issues, each 
session addressed by a speaker with spe 
cialized experience in the subject under 
discussion. Training as an administra 


tive device, comparative operating costs, 
high income tenants, war housing dis 
position, tenant cooperation with man 
agement, and the Wagner-Ellender 
Taft bill were among the subjects cov 
ered. 

The Honorable J. Hardin Peterson, 
Congressman of the First Congressional 
District of Florida, addressed a lunch 
eon session and Regional FPHA Di 
rector John P. Broome and NHA Re 
gional Expediter Clarence Walker also 
delivered major addresses. Dr. Sanford 
R. Winston of the North Carolina State 
College reported on the research study 
he has been conducting in North Caro 
lina on “social gains in public housing.” 
In addition, housing movies were 
shown on both days and the meetir 
closed with a tour of the city’s housir 
developments. 


g 
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On the two days, preceding the 
NAHO conference, November 19-20, 
there was a regional conference of 
project services supervisors, 

Officers and Executive Committee 
members were elected on the final day 
of the meeting and will be announced 
in the December JourNaAt. 


SOUTHWEST 
A highly-successtul two-day meeting 
was held in Denver during September 
by the Southwest Regional Council, 
with a total registration of 151. The 
wide geographical representation and 
the substantial number of management 
stafl members present were considered 
particularly good signs of the Council’s 
vitality. Some forty new memberships 
were enrolled during the course of the 
meeting, 
Vinson, the Council's new 
Vice-President, submitted the following 
report of the 
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“Our annual 
meeting has been called by many the 
best NAHO Conference ever held in 
this region. I rather doubt that as an 
all-inclusive fact but I do know that 
we left the conference with our largest 
active membership in history and, more 
important, the best spirit ol cooperation 
we have ever had. . . . We attribute 


meeting: 


this to, first, the fine leadership R. Red 
ding Stevenson of Little Rock gave the 
Council this year, to his wisdom and 
ability to see the whole picture. 

Secondly, our bylaws were revised to 
provide for much wider membership 
participation in the affairs of the Coun 
cil and in the elective offices 

among commissioners, executive direc 
tors, local authority maintenance per 
sonnel, local authority management per 
sonnel, FPHA field personnel, and 
FPHA regional personnel. Our new 
Executive Committee reflects represen 
tation from all these fields. A_ spirit 
of enthusiasm will see the new Execu 
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tive Committee and officers off to their 
start on November 1. 

“Outstanding contributions were 
made to the program by two speakers 
from outside the region. Mr. Howard 
Holtzendorff from Los Angeles pre 
sented an outstanding discussion of 
‘How Not to Design a Housing Proj 
ect—a Director's Viewpoint. Mr. Holt 
zendorft also moderated an excellent 
panel discussion on ‘Low Income Proj 
ects Versus Status Quo. Mr. Abner 
Silverman of FPHA, Washington, 
closed the conference with a hard hit 
ting, factual, yet very inspirational ad 
dress entitled “Signals Check! This 
was the best statement of what we have 
done, where we now are, and where 
we are going that most of us have 
had the pleasure of hearing. Dr. M. L. 
Wardell, University of Oklahoma, led 
an unusually lively discussion of every 
day management problems based on 
questions submitted by conference at 
tendants.” 

On September 6 the following oth 
cers and Executive Committee were 
President—J. Gilbert Scheib, 
New Orleans; Vice-President—Finley 
Vinson, FPHA’s Region V office; Sec 
retary- Treasurer—Mrs. Marie McGuire, 
Houston; one-year Executive Commit 
tee members—George L. Bott, New 
Orleans; M. V. Carlton, Fort Worth; 
Mrs. Mary Nan Gamble, FPHA’s Re 
gion V office; Mrs. Edna Garrett, Cor 
pus Christi; two-year Executive Com 
mittee members—R. A. Bremer, 
FPHA’s Region V _ office; Ross D. 
Evahn, Orange, Texas; Fred B. Mitch 
ell, Bauxite, Arkansas; Neil E. Rooney, 
Wichita, Kansas; Mrs. Johnny T. 
Smith, Galveston; ex-oficio members— 
past president R. Redding Stevenson; 
FPHA Regional Director Marshall W. 
Amis; NHA Regional Expediter Jo- 
seph P. Tufts; national officers and 
Board members of NAHO, E. W. 
Blum of Houston, Robert Lealand 
Hunter of Fort Worth, and Mr. Tufts. 


elected ; 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

For the three days December 10, 
11, and 12, the members of the Pa- 
cific Southwest Regional Council will 
meet in Asilomar, California. The con- 
ference is being planned along the 
lines of some of the NAHO chapter 
meetings in the region and some of 
the special Council meetings held in 
the past year: that is, a series of round 
tables will be conducted, each session 
to be repeated once or twice to permit 
every conferee to attend every round 
table. Every effort is being made to 
encourage high attendance, particu 
larly on the part of management and 
office personnel, since the program is 
being planned to provide training op- 
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portunities and to offer maximum op 
portunity for learning by discussion 
and participation. In addition, a half 
day of the meeting will be given over 
to the National Public Housing Con 
ference for a current 
legislative problems and_ progress. 

In August, the first issue of the 
Council’s newsletter was distributed. 
It is a professional looking, printed 
publication, presently carrying the ttle 
“Here's Housing.” 


discussion of 


Sidney Green of 
Los Angeles is Editor and serving with 
him on the Publications Committee 
responsible for its publication are Rich 
ard Audsley, Ruth Sward, Iris Lilly 
white, and George Wilson. A second 
issue was put in the mail during No 
vember. If it follows the pattern of 
the first one, it will feature news of 
Council (which 
are numerous and effective), personal 
items as to the whereabouts and activi 


committee activities 


ties of regional members, statements of 
successful operating 
throughout the 
news items related to the region. 


techniques 


region, and general 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

On November 21 and 22, in Seattk 
the Pacific Northwest Council held 
its fifth annual conference, with a reg 
istration of more than 150. Langdon 
Post, FPHA Region VI Director, cam 
up from San Francisco to address the 
meeting on “The Community from a 
Public Housing Viewpoint.” W. M. 
Jartlett, consultant to the Oregon Re 
development 


J 


Soard also addressed the 
meeting, as did Jesse Epstein, th 
FPHA Region VII Director. In addi 
tion, a series of panel discussions was 
held, dealing with current operating 
problems. 

Officers and Executive Committe: 
members elected on November 21 will 
be announced in the December Jour 
NAL, 

On September 24, the Council's 
FPHA-Local Authority Relations Com 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Wil 
liam A. Shanafelt, met with FPHA 
Director Jesse Epstein and the heads 
of the various regional office divisions. 
Many difficulties of operation result 
ing from veterans housing shortage 
pressures, materials scarcities, complexi 
ties of surplus property disposal, shift 
ing tenant income, and personnel re 
cruitment and training needs were dis 
cussed in the all-day meeting. 


EAST CENTRAL 

The East Central Council held its 
annual meeting in connection with 
the national NAHO conference in 
Cleveland on October 10. FPHA Re 
gional Director Charles B. Lawrence. 
Ir.. spoke to a dinner meeting, after 


which the annual election was held 
and revised bylaws were submitted for 
action. Those elected at the meeting 
were: President—Paul Strait, Youngs 
town; Vice-President—Jack Bryan, Lex 
ington, Kentucky; Secretary—Hugo C 
Schwartz of FPHA’s Region VIII 
ofice; Treasurer—Stanley Wojcik, 
Hamtramck, Michigan; one-year mem 
bers of the Executive Committee 
J. Everett Harris of Louisville; Robert 
Temple of Detroit; two-year members 
of the Executive Committee — S$. P 
Goodman of Williamson, West Vir 
ginia; Charles M. White, Cleveland; 
ex-ofhcio members immediate past 
president Charlton D. Putnam; FPHA 
Regional Director Charles B. Lawrence, 
Ir.; NHA Regional Expediter C, Stott 
Noble; national NAHO Vice-President 
Ernest J. Bohn. 





SAN DIEGO 
In litthe more than a month, the 
San Diego Chapter membership rose 


by a total of 179, rising from an enroll 
ment of 34 on October 15, 1946, to 153 
as of November 21. Henry A. 
Chapter President, writes: “Enthusiasm 


Brans, 


for housing and its problems, locally, 
as well as nationally, is growing. Our 
people here in the San Diego area are 
awakening to the importance of the 
housing problem and the significant 
role our Association is playing in the 
accomplishment of the goal ‘adequate 
housing for the entire people’.” 

Other officers of the Chapter are: 
Vice-President — William M. Meyer; 
Secretary—Mrs. Mary C. Marr; Treas 
urer—Grover C. Trask. 


POTOMAC 

The October luncheon meeting of 
the Potomac Chapter was devoted to 
hearing reports on the national NAHO 
meeting in Cleveland. LeRoy Smith of 
the National Capital Housing Author 
ity reported on the proceedings from 
the local authority point of 
George O'Brien Bailey reported from 
the FPHA point of view; and Charles 
Smith gave the overall NHA slant on 
the meeting. 
members present at the 
which “was very 


view, 


There were some 100 
luncheon, 
successful, judging 
from comments made,” reports Bernard 
E. Loshbough, the Chairman of the 
Chapter’s Executive Committee. The 
November meeting heard a report of 
the International Federation for Hous 
ing and Town Planning Conference 
held in Hastings, England (see page 
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250). Mr. John Ihlder gave the report 
and another of the delegates to the 
meeting was invited to appear on the 
program also—Mr. Philip Hannah, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor. 

The Chapter’s 1946-47 program was 
submitted to the Chapter membership 
on November | in a memorandum 
from Mr. Loshbough. It was prepared 
following solicitation of suggestions 
from the members and is to consist of 
a series of evening panel discussions 
in addition to bi-monthly, full-member 
ship luncheon meetings. 

There are to be four panel discus 
sion groups: one on design of low 
cost housing; one on urban redevelop 
ment; a third on “Housing the Whole 
Population;” and a fourth on manage 
ment problems. A set of specific topics 
for discussion has been formulated for 
each panel; panel speakers have been 
assigned; and dates set for each panel 
series—each panel being scheduled to 
meet on four different occasions. The 
dates of the sessions have been so 
staggered that Chapter members may 
attend a panel about every two weeks, 
should they choose to do so—or they 
may concentrate on one particular sub 
ject and attend the series on that sub 
ject at about bi-monthly intervals. 


VALLEJO 

Recently elected officers of the Val 
lejo Chapter are as follows: Presi 
dent—James T. Walter; Vice-President 
—Madeline Weir; Secretary—Josephine 
Pallotta; Treasurer—Betty Moore. 


VENTURA COUNTY 

At the Executive Committee meeting 
of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council in September, a motion was 
adopted approving the organization of 
the Ventura County Chapter. Cur 
rently, membership in the Chapter is 
limited to staff members of the Hous 
ing Authority of the City of Oxnard, 
but it is planned to solicit countywide 
membership. Officers of the Chapter 
are: President—George R. Wallace; 
Vice-President—Ruth Rush; Secretary 
Treasurer—Mae Summers. 


NEW CHAPTERS 

Tentative plans for chapter organ 
ization in Utah; northern California; 
Jacksonville, Florida; Chicago; and in 
at least two metropolitan areas of Texas 
are currently under discussion. 

NAHO members in the Buffalo area, 
who were considering the formation of 
a NAHO chapter earlier this year, are 
now organized as the Niagara Frontier 
Housing Management Association. A 
number of Canadian housing officials 
are members of the new Association. 
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Gary, New Haven Report Benefits of 
Public Housing in Answer To Inquiry 
From National Property Owners 


The National Home and Property 
Owners Foundation is making a study 
of the cost to municipalities of “tax 
free public housing projects” and has 
addressed inquiries to the mayors of 
cities with such programs, asking them 
“to estimate what is the total cost to 
the city of providing such things as 
police and fire protection, safety and 
sanitary inspection, government func 
tions, courts, etc.’ The inquiry also 
asks “if these additional* costs have 
caused an increase in tax rates or as 
sessment rates or if any municipal serv 
ices had to be abandoned because of 
additional expenses.” 

The Foundation is a recently organ 
ized lobbying agency, sponsored by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. One of its principal objectives 
is to “destroy the menace of tax-exempt, 
subsidized, public housing” by defeat 
ing the Wagner-Ellender-Taft _ bill. 
Two replies to the Foundation’s in 
quiry have come to the attention of 
the JournaL oF Houstnc—one from 
the Honorable Joseph E. Finerty, 
Mayor of the City of Gary, Indiana, 
and another from Cecil J. Marlowe, 
Controller of the City of New Haven, 
Connecticut. Below are quotations 
from those replies. 

Gary’s Public Housing Costs 

“Gary has three tax exempt public 
housing developments, one for Negroes, 
consisting of 305 dwellings, and two 
for white families, one of 317 dwellings 
and the other of 165 dwellings. These 
developments are operated by the 
Housing Authority of the City of Gary. 

During the last two years, this 
Housing Authority has paid to the City 
of Gary, in lieu of taxes, an amount 
equivalent to the total tax yield that 
they would normally pay on the cur- 
rent valuation and tax rate... . 

“In your letter you asked me to give 
you some estimate of the total cost... . 
For your information, I have . . . at- 
tached a balance sheet of the compara 
tive municipal experience for fire and 
police protection, health, sanitary in 
spection, and other expenses in connec- 
tion with our housing projects as com- 
pared to the slum area adjacent thereto 
(see table on page 265). 

“You no doubt know that the police 
assignments in the slum area are ex- 

*Italics provided by the Journal editors in 


recognition of the open-minded approach of 
the inquiry 


cessive. Property owners in the slum 
area maintain a minimum of tenant re 
lationships and, as a result, a sanitary 
inspector and an alley inspector are 
assigned exclusively to this area. In 
our housing developments, because of 
good planning, no additional safety, 
sanitary inspection or other govern 
mental functions have been required. 
This is particularly so of our Negro 
housing project, in spite of the fact that 
our present slum area and our Delaney 
housing project lie within one-half mile 
of each other. 

“This last year in cooperation with 
the Community Chest, the playgrounds 
in the three public housing develop 
ments were used for the entire sur 
rounding communities. 

“During the course of the war, our 
Housing Authority, cooperating with 
the School City provided nursery 
schools for the children of working 
mothers. It is now providing the 
School City with kindergarten and 
school space in the two white develop 
ments. This is particularly fortunate 
as you are well aware of the difficulty 
of undertaking a building program for 
additional schools at this time. 

“As a result of Gary’s public housing 
developments, the surrounding areas 
have been vitalized and new homes of 
the highest character have been con 
structed adjoining them. 

“In view of the above facts, it is my 
conclusion that rather than having ad 
ditional costs or an increase in tax rates 
or assessment rates, due to the existence 
of public housing, that the contrary 
has been true; the revenues of our city 
have been increased without the addi 
tion of any municipal services. 

“Let me congratulate you in your 
research in the fields of property own 
ership, taxation, housing, property 
management, land distribution, and re 
lated fields. I am sure this research 
will lead to the conclusion that the 
effect of the excellent planning and the 
techniques used in public housing for 
housing the low-income families will 
lead you to support this outstanding 
advancement in the field of govern 
ment. 

“My own experience here in Gary 
with our three housing projects proves 
to me that public housing, properly 
administered for low-income families, 
is the answer to the outrageous slum 

(Continued Column 2, Page 265) 
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The New Approach To Management—Tenant Education’ 


The approach to management that | 
should like to define is rooted in the 
understanding that the operation of 
houses for former slum dwellers is 
more than a real estate operation. It 
is an educational operation that our 
experience has shown is necessary if 
such families are to get the benefits, 
physical and social, that the buildings 
we have been operating for the last 
few years were built to provide. Its 
necessity has been brought home to us 
by certain defects in the appearance of 
our grounds and buildings, by prob 
lems of infestation, and by habits ot 
housekeeping unacceptable to present 
day standards. 

A tenancy can not be educated unless 
management has frequent, purposeful 
contacts with the tenancy. That is the 
simple fact underlying all the methods 
of the new policy. The individual man 
ager must determine tor his own proj 
ect how many contacts must be made 
by himself and his staff, and for what 
specific purposes. This determination 
is his “Management Plan.” 

Let me explain what I mean by 
“purposeful” and “purpose.” A con- 
tact may be “purposeful” in the sense 
that its “purpose” is to praise flower 
beds, to explain graded rents, to give 
detailed instruction on bedbug killing, 
to build good will, or to explain a 
recreation program. The list of “pur- 
poses” will vary from project to project, 
depending on the educational or cul- 
tural level of the tenants. The put 
poses will all be concerned with a state 
of mind and of spirit, and a body of 
specific knowledge, that will result in 
the tenants wanting, and knowing how 
to get, a good clean, happy community 
and home. 


Planned “Purposes” 


A manager will be able to plan 
“purposes” only if he knows his peo- 
ple and can judge their temper, can 
know when to praise, when to disci- 
pline, and when to instruct. This 
awareness can only be achieved by a 
multiplicity of contacts with tenants by 
the manager and his staff—with all the 


*This statement was prepared by Miss 
Wood as a memorandum to the staff of the 
Chicago Housing Authority. 
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ELIZABETH WOOD 
Executive Secretary 
Chicago Housing Authority 


tenants, not merely with an organized 
group; with their Aomes, not just in 
group meetings. 

Administrative functions automat 
cally produce a number of these “con 
tacts.” There is a “management con 
tact” when an applicant comes to the 
ofice door, when a tenant pays his 
rent, or talks to the janitor, or says 
“hello” to the manager as he meets 
him on the street. The decentraliza 
tion of tenant selection and income 
check-up has given the manager con 
trol over the spirit and form of ad 
ministrative contact from the time the 
applicant first appears at the office door. 
Every administrative contact — tenant 
selection, income check-up, rent collec 
tion, refrigerator inspection, redecora 
tion—all represent administrative con 
tacts that must be made purposeful. 
They must all be made to contribute 
to making the tenant understand and 
want what the project stands for: good 
standards of living, cleanliness, good 
times, good rent collections, a happy 
neighborhood. 


Latitude for Manager 


It is the method of this new man 
agerial approach to permit the man 
ager the greatest latitude in arranging 
the details of the procedures necessary 
for the performance of these functions, 
and to encourage experimentation with 
their usefulness in the educational pro 
gram. It leaves with the manager the 
determination as to whether there shall 
or shall not be home visits for income 
check-up, rent collection, or preparatory 
to the painting program. He, and he 
only, shall decide whether or when 
there shall be office interviews, group 
meetings, bulletins. The central office’s 
obligation is to assess the quality of 
the end product—the standards of rent 
collection, the conditions of the build 
ings and grounds, and the number of 
vacancies. The central office will in 
quire into methods. Jt will require 
conscious programming. 

A tenancy of ex-slum dwellers can 
not be “educated” to acceptable stand- 
ards simply by a series of purposeful 
administrative contacts. Education can 


not be accomplished by discipline alone 

by threats of eviction, or by 25 cent 
Disci 
plinary measures have their place in 


charges for minor intractions 


educational 
program, but, basically, education is a 


creative process that includes growth 


the program, as in any 


in social consciousness, and in concern 
for the general welfare: and common 
property, as well as in detailed knowl 
edge of how to wash floors and kill 
bedbugs. 

It is recognized that the most effec 
tive methods ol education are those in 
which the learning process is part of 
the social processes of play, or work 
for a group objective. It is this fact 
that gives the new attitude to the work 
of the recreational personnel and it is 
the reason for the employment on every 
staff of persons experienced in group 
work technique. 

It is a conspicuous fact that the ten 
ants from slums have the lowest stand 
ards of living in relation to matters of 
common or public concern 
stairwells, 


grounds, 
incinerator Even 
tenants whose standards of housekeep 
ing are good are slow to express the 
same standards for public space. 


sheds. 


Management uses and needs the 
group approach not only as an educa 
tional technique but for the purpose 
of developing the leadership it needs 
as an extension of itself. But it needs 
leadership developed by the process of 
doing a job, or solving a problem; not 
by an elective or selective process. 


Basis for Group Organization 


What management has lacked in the 
past has been a basis for organizing 
groups—except on the basis of “what 
the tenants want.” The approach in 
troduces a new basis; the basis of its 
insistence on certain standards of proj 
ect appearance. It expects a large per 
centage of the families, or all of them, 
to participate. Management approaches 
tenants by groups naturally defined by 
terms of common problems, or objects 
of common concern. Its attitude at all 
times to these groups is that: “We do 
not tolerate thievery, the committing of 
nuisances, nor uncleanliness.” It calls 
the groups together in terms of a spe- 
cific problem: a sandbox that is a 
nuisance; an incinerator shed that is 
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filthy—or in terms of a general prob- 


lem. “Our children are fighting in 


the 


playground—what can we do about 


it? More equipment—supervision?” 


It 


seeks to bring the problem to a solution. 


This is the “backyard” approach. 


It 


is the most direct, effective, purposeful 


management tenant contact; the 


most 


direct effective educational technique. 


A good teacher uses the students as 
well as the book in the classroom. The 
class learns through the leadership of 
the brightest students. Children play 
under the leadership of the child who 
thinks up the games that are the most 
fun. The backyard group learns, plans, 
achieves standards, solves problems by 


the same process. There can be no edu 
cation if the manager or his representa 
tive seeks to do it all by giving to the 


group a blueprint to carry out on 
“or else” basis. 


an 


This approach does not anticipate 
that the result will be the complete 
organization on a permanent basis of 


backyard committees. Flexibility 


ol 


plan and experimentation with differ 


ent types of groups—'teen age 


girls, 


mothers, fathers, ‘teen age boys, grade 


school boys—are essential to 
results. 

The important 
that the manager must regard this 


uvity 


new 


as basic, as first on 


requirement 


fruitful 


is 


ac 


his educa 


tional program, and as the first item 


of business for his staff. 


It is not some 


thing that he and his staff may pay 
attention to with time they have left 


from other activities. 


cational program is as mandatory 


the collection of rents. 


This direct edu 


as 


The success of this activity, like the 
the success of the total program, will 
depend on the capacity for leadership 
of the manager and his staff. May | 


say that the capacity 


seems to me first to be expressed 1 


for leadership 
na 


capacity to feel a passion for bettering 


things; second in a capacity to like and 
be liked by all sorts and conditions of 
people; and third, to be able to use this 


second capacity for achieving of 


the 





first—the bettering of things. 
FIFTY PICTURES OF 
ANNUAL MEETING 
PARTICIPANTS... 
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Cleveland Authority Maintains Annual 
Landscape Schedule 


}. 


CHARLES J. SIMMONDS 


Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 


January 
Complet the 
trees and 


mulching of late planted 
Ground 
before this work is done 


weather 


shrubs. should _ be 
frozen 
Prune trees and 


conditions 


shrubs when 
permit. 

Repair and paint tools 

ment 

Fstimat 

material, 


and other equip- 
quantities of dormant 
fertilizers 
requisition 
February 
trees and shrubs 
Cut back overgrown hedges to height 


spray 
seed, and required 


for spring use and 


Prune 


desired 
of th 
growth 


Remove all dead wood, also some 
older canes to encourage new 
near the bottom 
Start clean up of 
beds as oon as weather 
Estimate 


permuts 
amount of top soil, manure 


ind nursery stock for spring planting 


ind requisition 
March 

Prune trees and shrubs 

Make a general 


Fertilize lawn 


of the grounds 
frost 1s out of 


the ground and soil is fairly dr 


clean up 


ireas, 


Roll old lawn areas if not too wet 


Spra tree ind shrubs with dormant 
pra n mn da that temperature 1 
ibove freezing 

Prepare ground for ring ding 


shrub 


Plant tree ind 


April 


Prey ire ind eC i maT pots in 
awn areas and top dre ind resee 
where grass is poor 

Erect temporary fences to protect new 
ecding 

Complet genera clean ground 
Shrubs can be planted if care 1s used in 


handling then 
Mow lawns when essar 


Place yrder fer 


Reseed “lawn areas uy inti] Ma 15 


but not iter 


Plant seed or annual flower in open 
ground from about the &th to td 1?t 
of the month 
Plant innua int tro ibout = the 
26th until end of the montl 
Cultivate and edge uy hrubbery bed 
remove weee trim hedge ind =prune 
Resins that he pee 
Mow 
June 

Mc 
Wa , y , 
( u t tiliz 1edet im 

iter ¢t i t tall 

i tr 
Re , 
Pr d ea 
» i it the 

} I " te ( 
ite 
kk tre it 
July 

M ! vhen ‘ to kee 

’ ' ‘ e oa Lakai 


awn areas and shrub 


) 


5) 


} 


Roots will and drouth better 


than 


stand hea 
; 
when clipped too close to the 
ground 
Continue to cultivate and 


and shrubs 


water trees 


Trim hedges again 
Cultivate shrub beds to control weeds. 
Check trees and shrubs that need re- 


placing in fall and make list for requi 
sitioning 
Place requisition for seed early this 


month for fall use 
August 
awns onl 


Mow 
in the 


when necessary and 


same manner as in July 
Prepare lawn areas for reseeding as 


soon as_ possible Lawns seeded in 
August are best in this 
Water the tree 


ary 


locality. 

it weather is hot and 
Protect new seeded at with tempo 
rary fences 

nurse! 


Place requisition fo stock for 
fa} 


ta planting at the nad ot the month. 


September 


Compilet 1 eding this month 

Mow lawns when neede 

Trim hedges for last ttme this month 
Water new seeding if weather con 
tinues dr 

Continue genera lintenansg ot 
vroun 


October 
Mow wn New 


cut with a 


eding is best if 


hand mower the first time 


Shrubs already on site can be moved 
to new locations this month if handled 
vith care and watered as soon as trans 
planted 
Most annual flower v1 be past blos 
oming thi nonth and wuld be re 
moved 
Clean uy i garden 

November 
Conunuc general maintenan< of 
grounds 
Clean up Ave dead flowers, and rub 
bish 
Plant nurser tock which has been 
wdered for replacements early _ this 
month 
Stake and wrap new planted trees 

December 
Mulch mm lanted tr ind shrub 
This is best if ground as trozen 
Clean, paint, and repair equipment 
Shrubs can sull be planted this month 
vith better results than spring planung 
f the ground 1 not trozen 

General 
Pruning tree ill tre Kcept maple 
can be pruned any time of the year 
Maple hould not be pruned from Jan 
sary until the nd of June because of 
the excessive sap which runs trom cuts 
l ree hrubs, and i iving things 
ind ust have the m i is human 
Wrong trimming mung 7) care 

i Al iv! .1CF ther cle 

t rit ! ith ca 
W n om doubt, telephon Chat ] 
i ” Outhwaite Homes, for advice 
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RETIREMENT PLAN 
FOR LOCAL HOUSING 
EMPLOYEES ADOPTED 


One of the high spots of the NAHO 
annual meeting in Cleveland _ last 
month was the round table session at 
which a retirement plan for local hous 
ing authority employees was an 
nounced. The plan was worked out by 
the NAHO Committee on Retirement 
Plans for Local Authority Employees 
under the chairmanship of N. H. 
Dosker of Louisville (see September 
JouRNAL, page 199). With the ap 
proval of FPHA Commissioner Dillon 
S. Myer on October 4, the plan is now 
being put into operation. 

The plan provides future service and 
past service benefits and a death benetit 
of approximately ten months’ salary. 
Material covering the details of the 
plan was sent to every active housing 
authority in the country last 
by NAHO. The plan is, of course, 
sponsored by NAHO but will be ad 
ministered by the National Health and 
Welfare Retirement Association of New 
York City. 


Instructions from 


month 


FPHA Commis 
sioner Myer on the procedures to be 
followed by local authorities in getting 
the approval of FPHA regional direc 
tors to adopt the plan are as follows: 
FPHA Regional Requirements 

“A local authority — shall 
FPHA’s permission to make charges 
against 


request 


project income for its 
the employer's) contribution, by letter 
Such letter 
shall contain evidence of compliance 
with the conditions set forth in section 
4110:3 of the FPHA Manual of Policy 
and Procedure, by the inclusion of the 
following: 
“a. A 


adopting personnel policies and prog 


(1.¢., 


to the regional director. 


reference to tts” resolution 
dures complying with Sections 411 and 
416 of the FPHA Requirements; 

“b. The amendment or additions to 
such personnel policies and procedures 
setting forth the conditions of eligi 
bility of its employees in accordance 
with paragraph 2. c. of the above men 
tioned Manual section 4110:3 

eee | proposed amended Average 
Annual Estimate ot Income and Ex 
pense, with findings in accordance with 
paragraph 2. e. of 411023, 

“d. A 
local authority 
will make 


retirement plan at any time and will 


resolution commitung — the 
to the policy that it 


contributions to only one 


transfer immediately to any municipal, 
state, or other local public retirement 
plan whenever its employees become 
eligible theretor. 

“e. Complete details of the private 
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Scottish Managers Consider Tenants’ 
Furniture Problems’ 


JOHN W. SAXELBY 


In the previous papers read to this 
Branch, the subjects have always been 
dealt with from a practical standpoint. 
On this occasion | venture to say the 
subject can not be so treated, as no 
authority in Scotland has, up to the 
present, done more than supply beds, 
bedding, and, in a very tew instances, 
linoleum, 


What may be 


in the welter of postwar housing its a 


done in the future 


*Paper read to the Scottish Branch of Th 
Insutute of Housing in June 1945; reprinted 
in October 1945 issue of “Housing the In 


stitute’s ofhcial Journal 


retirement plan chosen by the local 
authority, except in the event the plan 
has been previously approved by FPHA. 
(The above plan having been so ap 
proved, the only requirement here is to 
identify the plan as the one adminis 
tered by the National Health and Wel 
tare Retirement Association.) 

“ft. The 
thority payroll which is the basis for 


analysis ot the local au 


the estimated average annual cost for 
this item of expense. 

se saustactory to FPHA 
authority is not cur- 


g. Evidence 
that the 
rently 


public, 


local 


« ligible to 


participate in any 
local or state retirement plans 
The legal opinion of the local author 
ity’s counsel, the municipal attorney, 


or the attorney general of the state 


will generally be acceptable for this 


purpose 


New York Company Administers Plan 


The National Health and Weltare 
Retirement Association is a non-profit 
organization incorporated under Sex 
tion 200 ot the Insurance Laws otf the 
State of New York 
supervision ot the 
Insurance and is managed by a board 


ol SINT) Wel 


It ts under the 
Superintendent ot 


trustees, under! 
Sworx 


known 
Gerard 


The Association was launched on Octo 


the ch urmanship ol 


O4 " 1 
ber 1, 1945 It has already enro 

] 
ibout YO0OO participants in its plan and 
contributions irc 


' 
employer cmMployec 


being received at the rate of $? mii 
lion per year It now has nore than 
$14 million in death benetit protection 
nm torce 


National Health 


Retirement 


The ofhces ot the 
and Weltare 
are at 44] 
York 17 


\ssociation 


Avenue, New 


Lex nyeton 


matter that will greatly concern us and 
1 think very 
should be given to this topic. We have 


serious consideration 


all some knowledge of the supply of 
furniture as it was in the past—the 
bulk purchasing of bedsteads, flocks, 
pillows, and mattresses; their issue to 
the new tenants according to the units 
displaced; and the weekly 
under a hire-purchase agreement. It is 


collection 
hoped that under the new Housing 
Acts, local authorities will make much 
more extensive use of their present 
powers in the matter of the supply ot 
furniture. 

The existing powers of local author 
ities to provide turniture, fittings, et 
Sub-section (2) of 
Section 43 of the Housing (Scotland) 
Act, 1925, which is in the 


“The Local 


} 
alter, enlarge, repall or improve any 


are contained in 


tollowing 
terms: Authority may 
house so erected, converted or acquired, 
and may fit out, furnish and supply 
any such house with all requisite furni 
Very 
little advantage has been taken of the 
tull powers provided in the Act. In 


ture, fittings and conveniences.” 


England, as in Scotland, there does not 
appear to have been any great adoption 
ot these powers provided in a similar 


\ct 


Power has also been given to Gas 


, : . 
ind Electricity Undertakings unde 


their own Acts to SUpPpPly appliances 


either under hire-purchase or by rent 
These items I do not think we 


need consider, but ought to confine 


ourseives solely to what ire tert 


the general fu y 


The Past 


As already stated, the supplyin 


furniture in the past Was mostly mit 
t | 


to beds and bedding and the primary 


, , 
reason tor suppiving these was to IK 
them readily Warladle to needy 
tenants Lhese tenants, 


housed 


he first Slum (¢ ur 


iresh Start in Ic iltorded 
them, they were persuaded to over 
chase by high pressure salesmen a 


ce miustortune of seein me 








houses being gradually denuded as the 
instalments paid were reduced. Court 
actions followed swiftly, with resultant 
expenses and, in one case, known per- 
sonally, the expenses amounted to £13 


on purchases of furniture totalling 
£19, due to the ignorance and fear of 
courts. This in itself constitutes one 
powerful argument for local authorities 
doing all within their power to assist 
those rehoused to make homes of their 
houses without a constant fear over 
their heads. 
More Built-In Furniture 

The necessity to purchase furniture 
such as wardrobes, cupboards, and 
chests of drawers could, to a very great 
extent, be eliminated by the inclusion 
of these articles in the built-in features 
of the houses of the future. Early 
housing were characterised 
by lack of cupboard accommodation of 
any description. It seemed almost as 
if the designer of the houses regarded 
his mission as fulfilled when he pro 
vided four walls and a minimum of 
anything else. The blame does not 
wholly fall on local authorities, as the 
Department of Health had the final 
approval of housing designs. In one 
town in Scotland, the first two slum 
clearance schemes were erected without 
any place to store coal, with the result 
that wooden coal boxes had to be sup 
plied, the replacement of which at the 
present moment, is absolutely inpossi 
ble. In a scheme built under the 1924 
Act, there is only one cupboard or press 
in each house. The provision of suit- 
able equipment in the kitchen would 
obviate the need for any furniture be 
ing introduced there, while in the bed 
rooms, adequate cupboard and _ press 
accommodation should be an essential 
feature of modern building. The exhi- 
bition house erected by Ayr County 
Council at Dalrymple is well worth a 
visit if only to see the kitchen or utility 
room, which includes every facility and 
accommodation required. 

The Future 

So much for the past; but now let us 
consider the matter from the postwar 
angle. Many newly-married couples, 
many ex-servicemen married at the 
outbreak of war or during the war 
years, and a great number of tenants 
of unfit houses will be rehoused, but 
they will have no furniture. Should 
local authorities supply not only beds, 
but bedroom suites, tables, chairs, din- 
ing room suites, easy chairs, linoleum 
and carpets, or—to put it in a nutshell 
—everything necessary to make a 
home? 

In “Planning Our New Homes,” the 
report by the Scottish Housing Ad- 
visory Committee, this question is con 
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schemes 


sidered at length and I am taking the 
liberty of using that report, in part, 
for this paper. 

It deals with the supply of furniture 
by local authorities under three cate- 
gories: 

(a) to their own tenants who have 
not the means to make their own pro- 
vision; 

(b) to their own tenants irrespective 
of financial circumstances; and 

(c) to all house occupiers, whether 
or not tenants of local authority houses, 
and without regard to means. 


Who Should Be Supplied? 

Dealing with (c) first, local author 
ities do not possess, and are not likely 
to be given, powers to supply furniture 
to anyone other than their own tenants, 
but it does seem very unfair that one 
class of the community is going to be 
favoured and given preference over 
another. While, ultimately, all “let” 
houses will probably be owned by the 
local authority, this is not likely for 
many years yet and it would seem as 
though at present the tenants of private 
property are going to be the ratepayers 
and the local authority tenants the sub- 
sidised. 

Under (a) and (b), local authorities 
will, as already stated, have a great 
number of cases to deal with, not only 
in respect of those rehoused, but also 
those married during war-time who 
have lived in furnished rooms and have 
never been able to gather any furniture 
of their own. The slum dweller (the 
case with which we are all familiar) 
will require to be dealt with as former 
ly, by having his furniture examined 
for bug infestation and, where it is 
impossible or impracticable to have it 
cleaned, having it destroyed. In any 
case, the furniture in one or two apart- 
ments (housing, perhaps, five or seven 
persons) will be inadequate to furnish 
a four- or five-apartment house and, 
unless furniture is provided, two apart 
ments will be left vacant or will be 
sub-let, when overcrowding will again 
ensue. To enable families to take ad 
vantage of the accommodation offered, 
it will be necessary to supply furniture 
sufficient to meet the needs of the size 
of the house. 

Use the Income Test? 

This brings us to the point where it 
must be decided whether there should 
be any income test and, if so, what 
constitutes a necessitous case. If finan 
cial circumstances are to be taken into 
account, a system would require to 
be drawn up so that it would be possi- 
ble to draw a line between, say, A and 
B; but A may be able to save more 
than B, who has twice the wage. 
Again, in remembering the period of 





high wages which ruled during this 
war, are those who earned and spent 
to be supplied on hire-purchase terms 
while those who saved are forced to 
purchase outright or on hire-purchase 
from a retailer on less advantageous 
terms? Surely it is going to be very 
difficult to distinguish the necessitous 
cases from the others and fix a scale 
of income which will define the needy. 

The fixing of an income test is cer 
tain to give rise to many difficulties but 
one method could be the adoption of 
a system similar to the present rent 
rebate scheme conditions, but with the 
raising of the £3 10s. income limit. 

Maximum Purchase Scale 

A maximum purchasing power will 
require to be fixed so that the tenant’s 
requirements are met without his being 
overburdened with the weekly repay- 
ments and only after the hire-purchase 
commitments have been reduced to a 
certain figure should he be allowed to 
purchase more furniture. A danger 
here is that resort may be made to out 
side hire-purchase firms if the alloca- 
tion by the local authority does not 
coincide with the wants of the tenant. 

The question of the insurance of the 
furniture while under hire-purchase 
agreement with the local authority 
would require to be gone into very 
fully as, in many instances, a fire insur 
ance policy held by a tenant is for a 
very small amount, if there is one at all. 

With regard to the hire-purchase 
charge, a fixed percentage should be 
added for administration charges and 
the total spread over, say, a period 
of five years. 

The supply of furniture has ap 
parently been considered by the Board 
of Trade and, under the wartime util 
ity furniture scheme, the production 
of good quality furniture at reasonable 
prices has been possible. This idea 
could be developed and, if there were 
a choice of six different styles of furni- 
ture only, the mass production of these 
six standard designs would reduce the 
cost considerably. It would be possible 
for a sample of each design to be on 
view locally, from which the selection 
would be made—the actual furniture 
being sent on from a central supply 
base or from the manufacturer, 

Bulk Purchasing 

Bulk purchasing by local authorities 
should enable them to buy at a figure 
very much below that at which furni 
ture will be offered to the general pub- 
lic by retail firms. This gives rise to 
the question— should any housing 
scheme tenant be allowed to purchase 
furniture outright from the local au 
thority? If such purchases are allowed, 

(Continued Column 3, Page 266) 
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IN-SERVICE BUDGET TRAINING 
Thirty-two employees of the Detroit 
Housing Commission are now enrolled 
in an in-service training course on local 
and FPHA budgeting _ procedures. 
Given by Robert J. Temple, Superin- 
tendent of Housing Operations, the 
course meets two hours a week and is 
compulsory for housing managers, 
assistants, and central maintenance 
division heads. Other interested em- 
ployees may also attend. The course 
was opened this fall—the first in-service 
training offered by the Commission. 


POSTERS IMPROVE MAINTENANCE 

Monthly lobby displays on timely 
maintenance topics carry great weight 
among residents of Rancho San Pedro, 
“671” development of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Los Angeles. For 
example, reports Manager Dorothea 
Nelson, a recent exhibit on the virtues 
of good housekeeping resulted in an 
unprecedented number of resident re- 
quests to the management office to dis- 
connect stoves (to prepare them for 
cleaning), lend equipment, etc., in 
order that residents could do a 
thorough housecleaning job. The in 
formal, colorful displays vary with the 
season, inviting tenant cooperation on 
such matters as watering of lawns, 
spring cleaning, etc. 

The housekeeping display that had 
such stimulating effects consisted of a 
large poster with the words “Are You 
Guilty?” and the picture of a guilty 
looking woman on it. Connected to 
the poster was a streamer running 
down to a pile of dirty householt! 
equipment—greasy stoves, soiled win- 
dows, dusty furniture. 

This hint appeared in the first issue 
of “Here’s Housing’—monthly news 
letter of the Pacific Southwest Regional 
Council (see page 257). 


DATING WINDOW SHADES 

Also from “Here’s Housing” is a 
suggestion from Manager Virginia 
Hedges of Ramona Gardens, another 
Los Angeles development, on a way to 
reduce record keeping on window 
shade repairs. The repairman stamps 
the date on the roller whenever repairs 
are made or the shade replaced. In this 
way there can never be any doubt 
about the date of the last service to the 
shade, and appropriate charges can be 
made to the resident whenever any 
additional service is required, 
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MANAGEMENT TOOLS—SEEN IN 
PRINT, NOT IN OPERATION 

Currently on the market are four 
items useful for floor maintenance and 
for waterproofing of exterior building 
surfaces, available from the Flexrock 
Company, 3626 Filbert Street, Phila 
delphia 4. 

Less slip wax. Said to be a “safe,” 
protective coating on hard surfaces such 
as concrete, terrazzo, marble, ceramic 
tile; also on soft surfaces such as wood, 
rubber or asphalt tile, linoleum, cork. 
Can be applied with either a cloth or 
mop, needs no polishing, and is sup 
posed to dry in 20 minutes. 

Ruggedwear floor resurfacer. A tough 
overlay for worn wood or concrete 
floors. One-half inch thick, it can be 
applied right over the old floor, accord 
ing to the manufacturer's statement. It 
takes 30 hours to dry. 

Rooflex waterproofer. Said to be a 
“quick, sure, roof-leak stopper for per 
manently patching an area or an entire 
roof.” It can be applied directly from 
the container right over the old root 
and forms a seamless, one-piece roof. 
The material is claimed to be un 
affected by weather and, also, to be 


: Mints to the Housing Manager 


elastic—i.e. it should contract or ex 
pand with the roof without cracking. 

Flexseal building waterproofer. <A 
colorless transparent waterproofer that 
may be either brushed or sprayed on 
the exterior walls of a building. Said 
to be equally effective on mortar, con 
crete, brick, stone, or composition 
Containers for Oily Waste Rags— 

Because oily rags are known to be 
serious fire hazards, maintenance men 
may be interested in this container, 
which has been approved by the Na 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Associated Factory Mutual Fire In 
surance Companies. It is put out by 
the George W. Diener Manufacturing 
Company, 405 North Monticello Ave 
nue, Chicago 24. 


Precision Tool Corrects Faucet Leaks— 
A precision tool that re-forms and 

smoothes out rough, raised faucet seats 
a common cause of leaking faucets 

is available from the J. A. Sexauer 


Manufacturing Company, 2503 Third 
Avenue, New York City 51. The de 
vice is said to form a smooth, corrosion 
resisting surface on the seat and fits all 
faucets and many small valves 
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NON-DISCRIMINATION IS DEMOCRACY AT WORK 


. 


“We think the above picture succinctly tells one of the basic stories of public 
housing in Seattle,’’ writes Ruth Howells, Public Relations Director for the Seattle 
Authority. “It was taken over the back fence of Yesler Terrace’s Day Care Center, 
toward the end of the day when the kids were pretty restless.” 

The Authority's sixth annual report, just published under the title ‘Housing the 
People,” carries this picture on its cover and points out that “since its inception, 
the Seattle Housing Authority has scrupulously adhered to a policy of non-discrimi- 
nation in the housing of families in all of its projects."” The report goes on to say that 
“never at any time during the war period did the Authority have any serious racial 


difficulty in its family projects. . 


. . It was therefore possible to locate racial minority 


groups on all projects without setting off any part or neighborhood on the development 
for any one group or class. This proved not only feasible but administratively most 


practical.” 
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Local Authorities 


Thirty-two of the torty-five local 
housing authorities (71 per cent) re 
sponding to NAHO’s Local Authority 
Letter No. 51 on “Training,” requested 
that training committees be established 
within the various NAHO regions. 

This fact was revealed through the 
tabulation of the survey data on local 
authority training activities and inter 
ests (see Table below) that were gath- 
ered in connection with LHA Letter 
No. 51. Although the interest ex 
pressed in NAHO regional training 
committees varied somewhat from re 
gion to region, it may be said that 
all regions, with the possible exception 
of the East Central, indicated a posi 
tive desire to have some regional train 
ing activities initiated. 

Among the regions already laying 
plans for training committee activities 
is the Pacific Northwest, where the re 
gional FPHA-LHA Relations Com 
mittee has been considering the train 
ing question for some time. The min 
utes of the September 24, 1946 meeting 
include the following report of a sub 
committee of which Mrs. Margaret 
O’Connor of the Seattle Housing Au 
thority is chairman: 

Action in Pacific Northwest 

“Mrs. O’Connor reported in her 
capacity as chairman of the subcom 
mittee developing the local authority 
self-study course. She explained the 
salient features of the de- 
veloped by her committee and pointed 
out that there had been a good deal 
of enthusiasm for the course and that 


course as 


TABLE INDICATING LOCAL 


HOUSING 





Request NAHO Training Committees 


the committee hoped it would soon be 
functioning. She explained that the 
original plan for having a permanent 
staff in the FHPA Regional Office to 
supervise the course and to correct and 
comment on papers, examinations, etc., 
had not been adopted but that the 
course would be managed by the indi 
vidual local authorities with the assist 
ance of the Regional Office. She pointed 
out the emphasis the committee had 
placed on the flexibility to meet the 
needs of various types of local authority 
personnel and to allow for new develop 
ments in housing as they occur. She 
further explained that the plan as de- 
veloped in Region VII differed con 
siderably from the original program 
started in Region IV. The Region VII 
plan would depend less on so-called 
‘Packaged Mrs. O'Connor 
added that the committee hoped to 
be able to make a definite report to 
the November regional conference of 
NAHO, at which time it would be 
possible to inaugurate the course for 
those authorities whose personnel was 
interested.” 


Lessons.’ 


It may be of some importance to 
note that only forty-five, or 21 per 
cent, of NAHO’s agency members re- 
sponded to the LHA Letter on train 
ing, whereas sixty-three, or 30 per cent, 
responded to LHA Letter No. 50 on 
“What Is Your Personnel Policy?” 
(See October 1946 Journal of HOUS 
ING, pp. 231-2.) There may be a 
number of valid reasons for this dif 
ference, but in neither case do we have 


AUTHORITY INTEREST 


IN AND ACTIVITIES RELATED 


what might be referred to as “a good 


response. 


Staff Meetings 

In connection with the question: 
“Do you hold regular staff meetings?” 
an executive director of one of the 
larger housing authorities made the 
following notation on the survey card: 
“T hate to admit it, but we do not hold 
regular staff meetings.” Our tabulation 
of the other replies, however, indicates 
that nineteen, or 42 per cent, of the 
forty-five local housing authorities do 
hold such staff meetings. This is not a 
high percentage but it indicates that 
some local authorities are finding that 
staff meetings are helpful tools of per 
sonnel administration. 

A number of the local authorities are 
finding value in staff training devices 
in addition to the staff meeting. Fifteen 
of the housing agencies, or about one 
third of those responding, stated that 
they were conducting training activi 
(1) staff conferences on 
special problems, (2) correspondence 
study courses (Region IV), (3) the cir 
culation among the staff members of 
reading materials on housing subjects, 
and (4) the assignment of new em 
ployees to a number of offices and hous 
ing developments for a few days to 
observe the work in progress. While 
these activities are usually not spon 
sored on an organized and formal 
basis, they do represent some construc 
tive training efforts of the local hous 
ing authorities. 

With respect to veterans’ on-the-job 


ties such as: 


TO STAFF 


TRAINING AS OF SEPTEMBER 1946. BASED ON RESPONSES TO NAHO LOCAL AUTHORITY LETTER NO. 51 


Total 
NAHO 
Agency 
Members 
Regions 
I. New England IS 
Il. Middle Atlantic 38 
Ill. Midwest 23 
IV. Southeastern 54 
V. Southwest 24 
VI. Pacific Southwest 21 
VIL. Pacific Northwest 12 
VIII. East Central 20 
TOTAL 210 
PER CENT ye 4 
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Hold regular 


Replies to NAHO 
. staff meetings 


LHA Letter No. 51 


No re- 
No Percent sponse Yes No 
4 BZ l z l 2 5 
12 32 0 6 6 
6 26 0 } 
S 15 0 ; 5 
5) 21 0 | 4 
a) 24 0 2 
2 18 0 2 0 
3 15 0 1 2 
5 21 1 19 25 
100 XX 2 42 54 


training activities 


Want NAHO 


Have other staff Regional Training 


Committee 

No re- No re- 

sponse Yes No sponse Yes No 
1 l 2 0 3 l 
l l 10 l 7 4 
0 $ 2 2 } 0 
0 H j 0 7 I 
0 l } 0 4 l 
0 2 3 l 4 of 0 
0 2 1 0 2 0 
2 0 l l I l 
4 15 26 i) 32 8 
9 53 58 11 71 is 
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training activities in local housing au 
thorities, the Housing Authority of the 
City of Norwalk, Connecticut, of which 
S. C. Shaughnessy is Executive Direc- 
tor, has prepared one of the best study 
outlines for the training of buildings 
and grounds maintenance superintend- 
ents that has come to the attention of 
the NAHO office. The outline of the 
course materials is as follows: 

Parr | 


Secon I1—General background of national 
housing agencies and their functions. 


ORIENTATION 


Section I]—State housing agencies and 
their functions. 

Section I]]—Local authorities: their aims 
and purposes 

Part II—MaInrENANC! 

Section I—Maintenance, repairs and re 
placements 

Section Il—Electrical system 

Secuon HI]—Other utilities, streets and 


grounds. 

Section IV—Miscellaneous subjects 

Section V—Reference list of recommended 

literature on housing 

This veterans’ training program, ac 
cording to Mr. Shaughnessy, has been 
approved by the Connecticut State 
Board of Education. 

Why Staff Training? 

As Dorothy Bailey of the United 
States Employment Service stated in 
the January 1946 issue of Public Per 
sonnel Review: “Staff training is more 
than an occasional series of 
lectures. It should be a well-rounded 
program including induction training 
for new employees, periodic refresher 
training to maintain performance stand 
ards, advance training to prepare expe 
rienced personnel for specialized jobs, 
training for promotion and to introduce 
new programs and tools, and day to 
day training on the job to improve 
performance.” 


class or 


With this concept of a training pro 
gram NAHO is fully in agreement. 
During this period of reconversion, the 
need for carefully planned local author. 
ity training programs is greater than 
ever before and local housing authori 
ties, as suggested in the NAHO LHA 
Letter No. 51, should use the training 
resources that are available to them 
through the Federal Public Housing 
Authority and professional organiza- 
tions. The executive directors of local 
authorities, the housing managers, and 
other housing officials who desire fur 
ther information about training re 
sources and programs are urged to con 
tact the Training Officer in their 
FPHA Regional Office and the Presi 
dent of their NAHO Regional Council. 
These individuals, together with the 
NAHO Chicago office, will be glad to 
assist local authorities in initiating prac 
tical training activities within their re 
gions—programs directed toward local 
authority personnel of all types. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING BENEFIT—Contnuca from page 258 


conditions in 
America.” 


every 


mayor city in 


Effects of New Haven Public Housing 


“We 
your questions 
accuracy of the 
quiries. It 


appreciate 


the 
and 
reply to 
is difficult to 


importance ol 
the necessity of 
your in 


segregate a 


proportion of the total cost to New 
Haven for providing police, fire pro 


tection, safety and sanitary inspection, 


government 


functions, courts, etc., to 


our tax free projects, without a clearer 
definition of what is to be included in 


such items. This 


is fundamental in 


order that the figures you get will be 


comparable. Since our municipal costs 
are not carried on the basis of specifi 
areas it would be necessary to make a 
special analysis covering the area of 
our three low-rent housing projects. 
“We do know at present, however, 
that there have been no increases in our 
tax rates or assessment rates because of 
these projects. On the contrary, we feel 
that there have been decreases in police, 
fire protection, sanitary inspection, 
court costs, etc. Since all of the tenants 
of these projects were residents of New 
Haven living in substandard housing 
prior to their being housed in these 
modern dwellings, we have always sup 


GARY’S BALANCE SHEET OF COMPARATIVE PUBLIC HOUSING-SLUM 
AREA MUNICIPAL EXPERIENCE 


Schools 
Garbage Collection 


Inspection 


Police Five-Year 
Averages 


Fire Hydrants 


Health 


Schooling 
Purdue 


University Study 


Recreation Areas and 
Equipment 


Propert v Taxes 
Vacant Land 


quiring Public 
Services 


Re- 


Street Lighting 


Library Space 


Rent Paid by Town- 
ship Trustee for 
telief Families 


Slum Area 
4000 Families 


Same services 


Public Housing 
800 Families 


Same services 


Once a week Once a week 

l Alley Inspector None 

1 Sanitary Inspector None 

1 Slum Clearance Inspector None 

1 assigned to each 300 families None 

1 murder to each 1000 families annually Non 

1 rape to each 1000 families annually None 

10 robberies to each 1000 families annually None 

11 aggravated assaults to each 1000 fam- 

ilies annually None 
27 burglaries to each 1000 families annually None 
28 other arrests to each 1000 persons 
annually (city-wide 3 

1 call to each 25 families annually 1 eall to each 400 
families annually 

Furnished by city Furnished without 
cost by develop- 
ments 

9 illegitimate births per 1000 families 2 

2 TB deaths per 1000 families 0 

& Pneumonia deaths per 1000 families l 

15.5 per cent fewer remain in school 15.5 percent more 


t subjects studied 

Social competence 

Cultural relationships 
Scale 


Furnished by city 


$19 per family 


25 per cent 


Furnished by city 


Provided by city 


Average $25 per family 


remain in school 
18.3 points higher 
Is.0 points highe ! 
Home 


(American 
10.4 points higher 


Furnished by 
deve lopments 


S31 per family 


Non 


Furnished without 
cost by deve lop- 
ments 


Furnished without 
cost by deve lop- 
ments 


without utilities $16 per family with 


utilities 
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plied them with the usual municipal 
services, school facilities, etc. 

“Although you do not ask for evi- 
dences of the benefits of these projects, 
we would like to volunteer some infor- 
mation in which we hope you will be 
interested. 

“Shortly after the erection of the Elm 
Haven (487 units) in the area largely 
occupied by our Negro citizens, the 
police station in that precinct was 
closed. 

“Since this project and Farnam 
Courts (300 units) were built in areas 
of tumbledown shacks where the fire 
hazard was great, our fire department 
has reduced the number of runs which 
they previously have made into these 
sections. The only runs which have 
been required have been due to an 
occasional small blaze as result of cur 
tains blowing into gas flames or nuis 
ances caused by children with matches. 

“For the same reason, namely, the 
elimination of the very bad and insani 
tary housing, our Health Department 
has no longer had to cover these areas, 
which before kept them busy. 

“We believe that it is possible to 
evaluate financially the benefits to New 
Haven from these projects but it will 
take a specific study to answer com 
pletely your question, the outcome of 
which would be very favorable, aside 
from the definite social benefits from 
this expenditure. 

“For the last two years the city has 
received from the Housing Authority 
voluntary payments in excess of the 
taxes previously collected from the 
areas in which the substandard hous 
ing has been replaced by our slum- 
clearance program.” 
WASHINGTON SUMMARY— 

(Continued from Page 249) 
new Farmers Home Administration 
within the Department of Agriculture, 
merging the credit facilities and serv 
ices of the Farm Security Administra 
tion with the Emergency Crop and 
Feed Loan Division of the Farm 
Credit Administration. The new FHA 
was established by the Farmers Home 
Administration Act on August 14, and 
Mr. Lasseter, FSA Administrator since 
last January, was appointed to his new 
post on August 16. During the inter 
vening period, FSA continued to func 
tion without change in program. 

Three types of rural credit facilities 
are authorized by the Act: (1) direct 
loans for farm ownership, to run for 
40 years at 3’ per cent interest; (2) 
mortgage insurance for farm ownership; 
(3) direct 5-year loans for buying f2-m 
equipment and livestock and for other 
purposes—this program is similar to the 
FSA rural rehabilitation program. 
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PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK 

late in October announced that the Amer 
ican Community Builders, Inc., of Chicago, 
of which he is president, would undertake 
the development of a 2300-acre community 
some thirty miles outside the Chicago central 
city. The community will accommodate 25, 
000 residents and it is estimated that its 
development will cost $70 million 


The new city will consist of five neighbor 
hoods built around a central park. There will 
be major and supplementary shopping cen 
ters, schools, recreational facilities, and non- 
nuisance industries bound together by a road 
system. Houses will sell from $7000 to 
$10,000 and there will be provision for at 
least an additional 600 rental units. 

Jerrold Loebl—of the Chicago architectural 
hrm of Loebl and Schlossman—is associated 
with Mr. Klutznick in the above mentioned 
enterprise. He is a_ vice-president of the 
corporation. Hart Perry, formerly with NHA 
and FPHA, 1s its secretary 


MRS. LUCY STANDROD 

has resigned as Executive Director of the 
Decatur, Illinois, Housing Authority. She had 
served in that capacity for more than three 
years, having succeeded Mr. Brice Martin 
there when he left to join FPHA. Mr. Paul 
Smallwood is the Authority’s new director 


RICHARD O. NIEHOFF 

left the Office of the Administrator of 
NHA on November 12 to take a position with 
the State Department. He was the Director 
of Administrative Relations tor NHA, having 
been with the agency for more than thre« 
years in various similar capacities. Mr. Nichoft 
was the Chairman of NAHO’s Potomac Chap 
ter for the first year of its operation and was 
argely responsible for its establishment 


ROLAND R. RANDALL 

has been upheld by a Philadelphia court ot 
common pleas in his claim of the right to 
serve as chairman of the Philadelphia Hous 
ing Authority. Early this summer, Mr. Ran 
dall was asked to resign the position by the 
city controller, who, it was reported, sought 
by this means to get a majority Republican 
representation among the Authority's commis 
sioners. Inasmuch as Mr. Randall had been 
appointed by the controller's predecessor to 
serve a five-year term expiring in 1949, he 
refused to resign, whereupon the controller 
appointed a second authority chairman. Be- 
tween that time and the date of the court's 
recent decision, the Authority actually had 
two chairmen (see July JourNnaL, page 145) 


ERWIN C. FARLEY 

following his release from the United 
States Army, resumed his position with 
FPHA, being presently responsible for the 
management of Coronado Homes in San 
Diego 


LLOYD RODWIN 

has been appointed Research Associate on 
the staff of the Department of Architecture 
and Planning of the Massachusetts Institute 
Technology. He was formerly in the Of 
e of the Administrator of NHA and was 
one of the two 1945 winners of a Littauer 
fellowship at Harvard University under the 
NHA-Harvard Housing Education plan 
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SYDNEY MASLEN 

has been appointed by United States Attorney 
Tom C, Clark as Vice-Chairman of the Hous- 
ing Panel of the three-day National Confer- 
ence for the Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency, scheduled for November 27 
29 (see September Journal, page 196). Mayor 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minneapolis was 
appointed Chairman of the Panel 


EDMUND N. BACON 

former director of the Philadelphia Housing 
Association, has been appointed senior land 
planner for the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission. He left the Association in 1943 
to join the United States Navy 


ARTHUR G. LONG 

has been named General Manager of the 
Housing Authority of the City and County of 
San Francisco, a newly created position, set 
up under a recent reorganization of the man 
agement functions of the Authority. He for- 
merly was Assistant Executive Director, head- 
ing up the Authority’s administrative division. 


BERNARD C. KIRBY 

has been appointed to the staff of Farragut 
College and Technical Institute in Farragut, 
Idaho. He is an instructor in social sciences 
ind is presently the acting chairman of the 
division. Mr. Kirby had been with the FPHA 
Region VII Office as a project services ad- 
viser. 


GORDON HOWARD 

Regional Economist in FPHA’s Region III 
office, is teaching a course on “Housing—Its 
Social and Economic Aspects” at Roosevelt 
College in Chicago as an evening class during 
the fall semester. The class is being given as 
an economics course. 


FURNITURE— 
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very strong objections may be raised by 
private traders. 

In my remarks I have endeavoured 
to show the position as it was in pre- 
war days and have tried to point out 
some of the difficulties we may have 
to face shortly. The administration of 
a furniture supply scheme will devolve 
on those responsible for housing man 
agement—ourselves—and from discus 
sion on this subject today, | hope we 
may be better equipped to meet to 
morrow’s problems. 

While we may not approve of the 
scheme as individuals, there is no doubt 
that despite its difficulties, it is a good 
one. In my opinion, its poverty lies in 
its limitations. Surely it could be ex- 
tended to embrace a wider circle and 
include the community as a_ whole 
rather than only a section of the popu- 
lation. Many of those returning from 
the Services will be in a state of fi- 
nancial embarrassment and will be un- 
able to furnish a home, and if they are 
excluded from the scheme under cate- 
gory (c), it is only natural that they 
will view the situation with envy and 
bitterness. At a time when the decreas- 
ing birth rate is causing those in au- 
thority a great deal ot concern, the 
widening otf the scheme would create a 
stimulus in that direction. 
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PUBLIC HOUSING MANAGEMENT 
TECHNIQUES SUCCEED WITH UNRRA 

After a year’s leave of absence I am resuming my duties 
as Chief of Project Services in Region II of FPHA. I spent 
the year in the service of UNRRA with its DP (displaced 
persons) program; more than nine months in Landsberg, 
Bavaria, in the American Zone of Occupation. 

It’s an experience I would neither have wanted to miss 
nor want to repeat. Feeding, clothing, and billeting 6000 
former Nazi concentration camp victims under the severest 
handicap of limited facilities and supplies doesn’t conspire 
to put fat on soft places. 

The experience corroborated a sound principle long recog 
nized in public housing, and one that stood me in good 
stead in the UNRRA assignment: “good housing is not 
shelter alone.” As I had to interpolate this principle for 
DP operations, it read: “People can’t be rehabilitated nor 
a cohesive community established by simply sheltering, feed 
ing, and clothing.” Consequently, a broad program of edu 
cation and recreation in addition to an extensive work 
program for maintenance and operation was initiated. The 
significant feature of these programs was “tenant participa 
tion,” as we fondly refer to it in FPHA. In fact, not a 
single policy or major decision in operations was made with 
out consultation and concurrence of the DP’s, who func 
tioned through a democratically elected camp administra 
tion. 

Under the general guidance of the UNRRA director, the 
DP’s established the following departments: police, fire, 
sanitation, transport, warehouse, supply distribution, feed 
ing, and maintenance and repair. They set up a court 
system, schools (ranging from a kindergarten to a folk 
university ),'a culture department, and a recreation bureau. 
Almost 2000 people were thus given constructive, rehabili 
tative employment and some 1500 were provided schooling, 
including vocational instruction. 

But the most critical and effective phase of the program, 
the phase that paid the greatest dividends in establishing 
a sense of pride and respect for self and community, was 
the cultural and recreational programs. In a few short 
months these activities, which included gym classes, chess 
tournaments, dances, lectures, concerts, and plays, reflected 
themselves in an improvement of personal and public sanita 
tion (to mention but one result)—an improvement which 
rules, regulations, fines, and punishments could never have 
produced. 

It must be remembered that nearly everyone of the 6000 
DP’s had spent years in Nazi concentration camps under 
the filthiest and most inhuman conditions. There they 
were subjected to a cold, brutal, methodical plan calculated 
to erase every last shred of decency. It is a tribute to the 
DP’s themselves, a vindication of the democratic principle 
of self-government, and a clear proof of the importance of 
“tenant participation,” that six months after my arrival in 
Landsberg, a discarded newspaper littering the plaza was 
the subject of an excoriating article by the editor of the 
camp weekly. 

The salutory effect of the “cultural program” was dra 
matically illustrated at the opening of the first recreation 
center. The “Culture Department” had renoyated a loft 
over the warehouse, had painted it, repaired old pieces of 
furniture, made draperies for the windows, hung pictures 
on the wall, and altogether produced a warm, attractive 
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meeting place. The opening was a dance—a violin, drum, 
and piano provided “jazz” music—to which 150 especially 
outstanding workers were invited. It was the first time in 
five years any of them had danced; some were too young 
ever to have danced before. 

I watched them as they arrived, men and women, many 
in their work clothes, unwashed, some unshaven, hair 
matted, shoes soiled. I noticed some of them enter the hall, 
look about with surprised satisfaction and then with some 
embarrassment leave. A half hour later they returned, shoes 
brushed, hair brushed, and wearing what passed for neck 
ues. 

From that day on until the dedication of the theatre, 
seating 1100 people, constructed out of salvage, the geo 
metric progression of improvement surpassed all our ex 
pectations. 

It was a great personal satisfaction to find that the social 
techniques of public housing had such universal applica 
bility. 

{dolph Bx Glassgold, New York City 


SOME CRITICISMS OF DEAN’S 
“ABILITY-TO-PAY” THEORY FOR SETTING RENTS 

The June 1946 issue of the JournaL or Houstne included 
an article, “Housing Market Analysis—Ability to Pay Rent 
as a Market Guide,” by John P. Dean. 

Both because I have a responsible interest in the financial 
data used by Mr. Dean and because I believe your organiza 
tion will wish to arrive at the soundest method of solving 
the problem of assessing “ability to pay” rent, | am sending 
you a copy of my letter to Mr. Dean on May 10, prior to 
the appearance of his article, in the hope that you may wish 
to print it in some early issue of the Journal. 

“I have finally had opportunity to go over carefully the 
tables you sent on attempting to adjust rents to ability to 
pay. You have done a lot of work, but it seems to me your 
data are still based on some serious fallacies. 

“1. Any cost-of-living data are applicable only to the 
locality in which they are priced. New York Budget Coun 
cil data are for New York City only, and it is invalid to 
use New York City prices for other communities. 

“2. The method used by the New York Budget Council 

the setting up of an objective definition of goods and 
services necessary for maintenance, for the purpose of 
measuring and meeting need, the budget method of social 
agencies—is meaningless in a formula that makes propor 
tionate reductions. I see your need for a different approach, 
the assumption of some “priority” for rent in the total 
scheme of family expenditures, rather than assuming rent 
will be paid after all other expenses have been met. But 
if this must be the approach, then the budget method must 
be dropped; it can not be adapted to it. 

“I will try to explain my thinking re this second point. 
| think the budget method (priced locally) might be valid 
as used, if your base were the families whose income covers 
all budget items plus economic rent. If you then worked 
on up from there, expecting more rent from families whose 
incomes were more, you would be using the budget method. 
But when you start applying your formula to go below 
your minimum monthly budget, by proportionate reduction 
of ‘other essentials’ and ‘estimated economic rent,’ keeping 
food constant, it becomes meaningless. Would it not be 
sounder to use figures on consumption habits of families 
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(as given in ‘Spending and Saving of the Nation’s Families 
in Wartime,’ Bulletin No. 723, U. S. Department of Labor) 
in your formula? When families must cut down expenses, 
they do not keep food constant, while going without neces 
sary haircuts, dry cleaning, insurance, etc. 

“If the minimum monthly budget figures cover only 
necessities and represent a ‘floor’ below which health and 
well-being can not be maintained, it is a base from which 
to work upward and can not be validly cut under by a 
national public agency. If your emphasis has to be on 
collecting rent, regardless of cost to family well-being, then 
why not use any simple formula, not begin with concern 
for family costs and then depart from concern if income 
is inadequate. It seems to me you can use the budget base 
only if you can choose either to (a) give greater subsidy 
to reduce rent to a point where income covers this amount 
plus all other essentials or (b) select from higher income 
groups whose income covers all essentials including eco 
nomic rent. 

“IT hope I have managed to be clear and still convey my 
sympathetic understanding of what you are trying to do. 
I can see more clearly what | think wrong with your 
method, than I can see what other method you should use 
instead, since my experience has been so largely with social 
agencies’ use of budget data. If later, therefore, you wish 
to go into the subject further, perhaps we could gather 
together a small committee to consider the problem, which 
would be more helpful to you than I have been.” 

Cornelia Dunphy, Chairman, New York 

Budget Council, New York City 


REPLY TO “WHY | LEFT PUBLIC HOUSING” 

Each issue of the Journac is better. From a weak start, 
it has become a real help to housers. I am especially glad 
to see that the very natural tendency to be an organ of 
mutual admiration for the members has been curbed and 
each issue gives increasing evidence of public housers ap 
proaching professional maturity. 

While I am at it, I should like to, for the first time, add 
my nickel’s worth to the discussion going the rounds. | 
have no patience with the boys who are saying get the hell 
out of public housing while the getting is good. Seldom 
is there profit in belaboring a point, especially after the 
point has been made as well as it was by Charlie Ascher 
and Gordon Howard in the October issue of the JouRNAL. 
Mr. Howard is as right as rain when he says that: “Public 
housing agencies will be as good as the people who man 
them.” 

Mr. Howard also remarked that “the manual offers the 
alert employee an opportunity to extend greatly the effects 
of his own initiative.” True. The big trouble with public 
housing, if any, is not the manual, but the cook book 
mentality of the people who use the operating manuals. 
Having written and instructed from such manuals at both 
state and city planning levels, having operated from a man- 
ual in a federal housing agency, and now being engaged 
in developing the site plan and writing the management 
manual for a private housing project (apart from my work 
on the Central Business District for Sherry Reeder in Cin- 
cinnati), I may have a slightly different slant on the resent- 
ment that filled the breast of the unidentified correspondent 
who left public housing. 

There is a natural tendency for the worker to develop 
a loyalty to his department and to lose sight of the “one 
big family” with a common objective. He operates in his 
own bailiwick, loyally defending his department from 
imagined “poaching” by other departments. And then he 
gets frustrated and downhearted when his own special 
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bright ideas founder during the necessary clearance among 
departments. He enjoys working in the atmosphere of 
efficiency facilitated by use of the manual but becomes too 
smug in his own sense of self-righteousness to write out a 
good justification for his ideas. He clings to his manual as a 
justification for not using his own head. He rages at the 
inability of people in other departments to understand his 
ideas. 

Constructively, what can be done to leaven the cook book 
mentality? One answer might be—let policy-making super- 
vision frequently remind the staff, roughly as follows: 

You have a cook book. Each department has one cover- 
ing its own specialty. The books are an attempt to standard- 
ize procedure in order that too many cooks, each with his 
individual background and experience, do not spoil the 
soup. Keep the book by your side but remember that it 
does not and can not contain a recipe for all possible 
problems. 

When you encounter a problem which is not solved by 
your book, or you think up what you believe is a simpler 
recipe, do not expect to just cross out a recipe and substitute 
your own. Take your idea to another cook, telling him that 
you have an idea of how to do something cheaper, or 
quicker, or more effectively, than it is now being done. 

Or maybe you have a recipe for solving a problem which 
has never arisen before. Ask him whether or not your idea 
will help or hinder him in his own cooking. Ask him if 
it ties in with his plans. Ask him if he thinks your idea 
will fit in with or conflict with other departments . . . and 
how, in any case. Ask him for his opinion—and mean 
what you say. Nobody wants to bother with somebody 
whose request for an opinion is a demand for agreement. 

By the time you have developed your idea by explaining 
it to other departments, you will know whether it is a 
good idea or a dead duck. If the idea is no good, admit it. 
You can’t expect to knock the ball over the fence every time 
you go to bat. It the idea is good, and you do a good job 
of enlisting understanding of it, you can then: proceed to 
draft a memo presenting it and you need have no fear 
that somebody is going to withhold his initials during 
clearance. If the idea does not hold water, you had better 
find that out by the sort of give-and-take suggested before 
you write a memorandum in which say that your idea is 
so good that any dunce could see it without any supporting 
explanation. And don’t waste time griping about everybody 
in the office being too dumb to appreciate you. Sure as 
shooting, the other guy thinks he is the brightest man in 
the office and he will resent your trying to crowd him 
off his pedestal. 

You have to sell your ideas by explaining them and 
making sure that they are a help rather than a hindrance 
to other departments. In fact, if you give other depart 
ments half a chance, they may be able to add something. 
If you think the other guy is dumb, he is sure to think 
you are also, if for no other reason than that you can not 
see how right he is in his criticism of your idea. 

Casting pearls will get you nowhere, fast. The chips on 
your shoulder are sure to get knocked off. Assumir 
operation will get you cooperation. 

Perhaps you feel that you have no time for a lot of 
conversation among departments before you start writing 
your memorandum. It’s true there is no time for conversa 
tion during business hours. There is time for discussion 
of a point if you know what you have in mind and don’t 
just expect that if you talk long enough, the other fellow 
will do your thinking for you. 

When you come to writing your memorandum suggest 
ing your idea, reveal that you have an understanding of 
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the common objectives shared by all departments, and the 
fact that Congress did not appropriate funds for just your 
specialty. If you can not do a good job of explaining and 
supporting your idea in a memo, you may as well foregt 
the idea. The memo is a record of your thinking. If your 
thinking is fuzzy, the chances are that your idea is fuzzy. 

It is not the rules and regulations, the infallibility of the 
director, nor the sanctity of the operating manual that is 
wrong with a public housing agency. The trouble with any 
public agency is the worker who won't take the trouble 
to use his head, and his heart, in appreciating the problems 
of his co-workers, up the line as well as down. 

The operating manual did not spring into being by 
spontaneous combustion or by divine revelation. It is the 
cumulative product of intelligent initiative up and down 
the line. When the manual is a help, be glad of the unsung 
hero who had what it takes to put over the idea that you 
just used. When the manual does not contain a pat solution 
for your problem, repay your debt to the other fellow by 
doing some thinking and then develop your own proposal. 

If you can’t do that, you had better leave your public 
agency before you eat your heart out. 

And you will not be able to cover up your own defeatism 
by pointing out “other good men” who left public housing. 
Good men don't leave public housing; they shift the scene 
of their operations. Mr. Clemons Roark is doing what more 
of us should do—waste no more time berating private 
housers for their shortcomings but demonstrate by action 
that housing can be a sound business instead of a racket, 
can start to meet the “need.” If you don’t have what it 
takes to meet the world on its own terms, don’t seek 
refuge for a delicate ego in a public agency. Give your 
supervisors credit for their accomplishments, be glad you 
have a manual instead of having to find a solution for every 
problem that pops up, be thankful for others’ tolerance 
of your shortcomings 
public housing. 

Oh, well, I got that off my chest. 

Roger C. Fontaine, Cincinnati 


and you won't want to leave 


WHY | LEFT PUBLIC HOUSING 

I have been reading the various letters explaining “why 
I left public housing” and note the different reasons, such 
as having one’s initiative somewhat cramped, or for idealis 
tic reasons, etc., etc. 

I can not help wondering if anyone besides myself simply 
left government service to enter the field of private interests 
not because he had an axe to grind or for idealistic reasons, 
but just snapped at the opportunity to very substantially 
better his job financially, as well as take on a much bigger 
assignment. 

Due to the excellent training | received in Region II of 
FPHA as a housing manager of a temporary 400-unit 
housing project, plus the prestige attached to the position 
of a government housing official, | was offered a splendid 
opportunity to manage and rehabilitate a badly neglected, 
run-down permanent 840-unit development. 

At the end of ten months, in all due modesty, we are 
very much out of the red and firmly entrenched on the right 
side of the ledger. 

If a similar salaried public position had been available 
to me at the time I left government service, there certainly 
would not have been any reason to have left the employ 
of FPHA. 

If the “ice-man cometh again” and a better paying posi 
tion presented itself, would I make another change? You 
bet your sweet life I would. 


George E. Tasch, Baltimore 
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PROUD OF THE WAR HOUSING JOB 

During the war years, and up until June, 1946, | was 
afhliated with the Federal Public Housing Authority in 
various capacities at Wichita, Kansas. On June 1, 1946, | 
resigned as General Housing Manager for FPHA at Wichita 
to accept the position of City Manager of Liberal, Kansas 

During the war years, and even now, there is much 
criticism aimed at the housing program, and a number of 
projects have been pointed out as examples of waste and 
inefhciency. However, very little has been said about the 
large number of projects that have been managed efficiently. 
| was proud to be associated with FPHA at Wichita, be 
cause the three projects there were managed efhciently and 
were a credit to the City of Wichita and FPHA. Much of 
the credit for this outstanding housing program is due Mr. 
Marshall Amis, the able Director of Region V, and _ his 
competent staff at Fort Worth. The Region V office super 
vised wisely, always leaving room for local management 
initiative and always available to assist and support local 
management. The record of Region V speaks for itself. 

During most of my period of employment with FPHA, 
and until the present, | have been a member of the Na 
tional Association of Housing Officials. | have always found 
the JournaL or Hovusinc, and other publications of the 
Association most helpful. | want to take this opportunity 
to thank you and your staff for the courtesies extended to 
me during the years I was actively connected with the 
housing program. I will continue to watch the development 
of the housing program with much interest and will stand 
ready to support the program for better housing for all 
our people. 


Gerald D. Wilkins, Liberal, Kansas 


KIND WORDS 

I've recently been reminded of the excellence of the 
JourNAL by going through the whole file to make notes 
on this or that for teaching purposes. . . 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


. Catherine Bauer, 


Congrats on the excellent job you are doing with the 
JOURNAL. Varion Beers Howden, San Francisco 


I tind that we are missing the February, May, and July 
1946 copies of the JourNAL. These were sent to us, | am 
sure, but have somehow been mislaid. . . . It is very 
important to us to be provided with copies of these num 
bers, since we have found excellent use for your JouRNAI 
in gathering historical data on a number of phases of hous 
ing. In fact, it has been suggested that the Journat be 
brought out yearly in a bound volume. You can see what 
we think of it and how important it is to me to secure 
back copies of the numbers I am missing. .. . John G. Hill, 
Vew York City 

| would appreciate receiving another copy of last month's 
JouRNAL oF Hovusinc. Unfortunately, | lost my copy in a 
subway rush and feel that I can not afford to miss the 
latest developments in housing reported in your publication. 


... Sheba Ziprin, New York City 


This will let you know, in case you were not already 
aware, how much we appreciate receiving the JouRNAL of 
Housinc. It is especially helpful to us to read the 
sections on management, and we are hopeful that they 
will be continued. The book reviews have also been 
generally very interesting. ... D. S. Keast, Toronto, Canada. 


| enjoy the monthly Journat or Houstne very much 
In fact it is the only magazine which I read from cover 
to cover. Congratulations on a fine job of editing! 


Mrs. Lorraine Fowler, New York City 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur- 


chaser is a public agency or a library, or 
obtains permission to buy on a charge basis. 





N225. HOUSING FOR THE AGED: 
A Bibliography. October 1946. 4 pp. 
mimeo. Free on request to NAHO. 

Alphabetical list of books and articles on 
the subject. (See article “Public Housing for 
the Aged,” by John P. Dean in the September 
JouRNAL, page 203.) 


N226. LIST OF REGISTRANTS AT 
13th ANNUAL MEETING OF NAHO. 
November 1946. 26 pp. mimeo. Free 
on request to NAHO. 

Alphabetical list of names, afhliations, and 
addresses of all persons registered at the 
Cleveland meeting, October 10, 11, and 12, 
1946 


N227. QUALIFICATIONS OF SUC- 
CESSFUL LOCAL AUTHORITY 
COMMISSIONERS, EXECUTIVE DI- 
RECTORS, HOUSING MANAGERS, 
by Bryn J. Hovde. November 1946. 
19 pp. $1.00. Has been distributed free 
to all agency members of NAHO. 

The text of Dr. Hovde’s address before the 
NAHO annual meting on October 12, 1946 
(see page 240). 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





HOUSING, SOCIAL SECURITY, 
AND PUBLIC WORKS, by Ramsay 
Wood, Eliot J. Swan, and Walter F. 
Stettner. Postwar Economic Studies No. 
6, June 1946. 94 pp. 25 cents. Division 
of Administrative Services, Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Washington 25, D. 


See page 254 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF COOPERATIVE AND 
MUTUAL HOUSING ASSOCIA- 


TIONS. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 858. 1946. 65 pages. 20 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C. 

A revised edition of Bulletin No. 608. 
Outlines the proper procedure for the organ- 
ization and management of cooperative and 
mutual housing associations 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING GUIDES 
FOR CITIES. No. 1—MANAGE- 
MENT TRAINING: Your responsi- 
bility. No. 2—CONFERENCE METH- 
OD TRAINING: In Management. No. 
3—THE CONFERENCE LEADER’S 
‘JOB: In Management Training. Pre- 
pared by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration. October 1946, 
14 pp., 25 cents each. International City 
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Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Prepared as a guide for use in the training 
of city managers, these handbooks provide 
good guidance for training programs in the 
housing field, as well 


URBAN RECONSTRUCTION IN 
THE AMERICAS, by Francis Violich. 
Housing and Planning, No. 2, July 
1946. 13 pp. mimeo. Free. Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Division of Labor and So- 
cial Information, Washington, D. C. 

The second in a series devoted to housing 
and planning in North and South America, 
this bulletin covers some of the recent events 
in the field of urban reconstruction in Cuba, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Peru 


VENEZUELA ATTACKS THE HOUS- 
ING PROBLEM, by Francis Violich. 
Housing and Planning, No. 3, October 
1946. 13 pp. mimeo. Free. Pan Amer- 
ican Union, Division of Labor and 
Social Information, Washington, D. C. 

A review of developments in Venezuela 
based on a recent field trip by a staff member 
of the Division. Covers housing need in the 
country, the relation betweeen housing and 
health, the government's housing policy, pri 
vate building, and economic, social, and po 
litical factors 


INVESTMENTS BY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN HOUSING PROJ- 
ECT. Publication No. 77. July 1946. 16 
pp. Illinois Legislative Council, Research 
Department, Springfield, Illinois. 

A factual source of information prepared 
for the guidance of the Illinois General As- 
sembly. Makes no recommendations, but sum- 
marizes urban redevelopment and insurance 
company housing investment legislation now 
on the Illinois statute books: reviews rede- 
velopment and insurance company housiag 
and legislation in other states (no attempt 
was made, however, to tabulate laws of all 
states); and includes some facts about insur 
ance company housing now in operation- 
rental market, type of construction, income 


vield, land utilization, etc 


RACE FEAR AND HOUSING, by Wil- 
liam L. Evans. 1946. 44 pp. 25 cents. 
National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, 
York 19, New York. 

The Executive Secretary of the Buffalo, 
New York, Memorial Center and Urban 
League questions the policy of segregation of 
Negro families in public housing develop- 
ments. A challenging statement of the prob 
lems of discrimination and racial tensions. 


THE EMERGENCY IN HOUSING: 
New York State Acts to Meet the Crisis. 
1946. 42 pp. illustrated. State of New 
York Division of Housing, 270 Broad- 
way, New York 7, New York. 

Reviews New York State’s emergency and 
permanent housing programs, listing locations 
and sizes of both temporary and permanent 
projects. Includes a_ list of state 
legislation adopted in 1946 


housing 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND ALLIED SUBJECTS. 
October 1946. 27 pp. American Public 
Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. 

A subject listing of books published since 
1944 in the helds of industrial hygiene, pre 
ventive medicine and public health, tubercu 
losis, vital statistics, mental hygiene, nursing 
etc. Also includes a list of publications of the 
American Public Health Association and of 
basic books for public health workers, both 
latter lists without regard to publication dates 


RATING AND TRAINING EXECU- 
TIVES AND EMPLOYEES. Personnel 
Series No. 100. 1946. 43 pp. American 
Management Association, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 

A series of four papers presented at th 
Personnel Conterence of the American Man 
agement Association in Chicago last February 
Valuable additions to management literature, 
these papers cover: (1) employee selection for 
the average company; (2) techniques of merit 


rating; (3) executive development program; 


and (4) interpretation of personnel reports 
and = statistics 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
AND MARCH 3, 1933 of The Journal 
of HOUSING, published monthly at 
Chicago, Illinois for October 1, 1946. 


State of Illinois } 
County of Cook { ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Dorothy Gazzolo, who, having been 
duly sworn acording to law, deposes and says 
that she is the editor of THE JOURNAL OF 
HowusSING and that the following is, to the best 
of her knowledge and belief, a true statement 
of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: Publisher, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois: Editor, Dorothy 
Gazzolo, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, 
Illinois. 

2. That the owner is: National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation are: President, Frank B. Wenrich, 
Newark, New Jersey; Vice-Presidents, Eliza- 
beth Wood, Chicago, Illinois, and L. Walter 
Henslee, Galveston, Texas. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear on the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated bv her. 

DOROTHY GAZZOLO, Editor 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1946. 

DOROTHY M. HARRINGTON, 
Notary Public. 
(My commission expires November 29, 1948.) 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


NA-1, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
—NEW ENGLAND, WEST COAST, 
AND PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

Federal agency needs personnel to supervise 
administrative functions for regional office and 
held staff totaling about 100 employees. Job 
to include personnel and budget work, pro 
curement of supplies, space allocation, govern 
ment travel, maintenance of filing systems, 
etc. Should have thorough knowledge of fed 
eral regulations and procedures covering these 
matters. In applying for position, state loca- 
tion preference. Salary—$5905. 


NA-2, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY, 
COUNCIL OF PRIVATE WELFARE 
AGENCIES—MIDWEST 


To develop understanding and cooperation 
among welfare agencies; to correlate agency 
services; to help establish satisfactory work 
standards; to promote community planning by 
joint action. Must be college or university 
graduate, preferably with advanced study in 
the health field. Must have had executive 
experience in the health field, such experience 
to give evidence of ability in community 
planning. Must have ability to work har- 
moniously with people and to inspire con 
fidence: also, initiative, imagination, and 
vision to understand problems in the light of 
basic trends. Salary—beginning $3400 to 
$4200; eventually to reach $5400. 


NA-3, CIVIL ENGINEER—MIDWEST 

Federal agency has openings for civil en- 
gineers in Illinois and Wisconsin. Applica- 
tions (forms 57 and 5001-ABC) must be filed 
by December 10 with Executive Secretary, 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
Corps of Engineers, War Department, 520 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. In 
making application, state exact ttle of posi- 
tion (Civil Engineer) and announcement 
number (7-203). Application forms can be 
obtained at the above address, or from the 
Regional Director, Seventh U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Region, New Post Office Building, Chicago 





POSITION AVAILABLE 


IN NAHO OFFICE 

The NAHO office in Chicago 
is looking for a young man to 
fill the newly-established posi- 
tion of Executive Assistant, with 
responsibility for developing 
committee, regional council, 
and chapter activities of the 
Association. Must have had 
training or experience in prefer- 
ably public administration and 
housing, or equivalent. Writing 
and research experience desir- 
able. Salary —$3000-$3300. Ap- 
plications should be sent direct- 
ly to NAHO, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 











November 1946 





, or at any first- or second-class post ofhce 
Salary—$3397 to $9975, depending upon 
qualihcations. Detailed requirements tor each 
grade are outlined in announcement No 
203. 

NA-4, RESEARCH ASSISTANTS, 


UNIVERSITY—SOUTHEAST 
University bureau of public administration 
needs two research assistants. Does not in 
sist upon any great amount of research ex 
perience, but would like to get people with 
above-average intelligence and reasonably good 
background in political science and eco 
Salary—$2100 to $2300 on an 


cleven-month _ basis; 


nomics 
second job might have 
higher salary, but will carry a one-year ume 
limit. 


NA-5, RESEARCH TRAINING, FEL- 
LOWHIPS, GRANTS-IN-AID OF RE- 
SEARCH — SOCIAL SCIENCE RE- 
SEARCH COUNCIL 

Grants-in-aid of research in the social sci 
ences are offered in the following fields: eco 
nomics, history, political science, social psy 
chology, sociology, cultural anthropology, sta 
tustics, and social aspects of related disciplines. 
Grants will ordinarily not exceed $1000 to 
cover living expenses in the field, clerical help, 
and printing costs and are available to mature 
scholars whose productive re 
search has been demonstrated by published 
work. They are not open to candidates for a 
degree, but are especially designed to assist 
staff members of institutions that can not 
provide research funds to complete research 
projects. January 15, 1947 is the closing dat 
for receipt of applications. For further in 
formation and application forms write to the 
Secretary to the Committee, Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City 17. In sending for application 
blanks, indicate previous research experience, 
nature of project, and amount of aid re 
quired. 

Research training fellowships are also ot 
fered by the Social Science Research Council 
to persons with postgraduate training in the 
social sciences who have evidenced excep 
tional aptitude for social science research and 
determination to pursue research careers. The 
particular type of training for which a fellow 
ship will be awarded will depend upon the 
needs of the individual applicant and, similar 
ly, stipends will be adjusted as far as possible 
to meet individual needs. Applications will 
be accepted through May 30, 1947, and can 
be secured from Miss Laura Barrett at the 
Social Science Research Council, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17. In writing for 
application blanks, indicate age, 
status, and nature of program of study or 
training contemplated. 


capacity tor 


academi 


POSITIONS WANTED 


NW-1, Female, 47 years—HOUSING 
MANAGEMENT 

Four years with FPHA, three of them as 
housing manager (500-900 units of war 
housing); one year in hotel work; ten vears 
accounting, statistical, and secretarial experi 


ence. Education—Associate in Arts in social 


studhes 


NW-2, Male, 29 years—MANAGE- 
MENT, TENANT SELECTION, 
PROJECT SERVICES—CALIFORNIA 

Year and a half with FPHA, now as hous 
ing manager in charge of 240 war housing 


accounting 





units; year as assistant to personnel director 
ot war plant, in charge of Negro affairs and 
minority group problems; three and one-halt 
ears miscellaneous business experience car 
and one-halt recreational boys work; summe 
job during school year as real estate evaluato 


psychology 


NW-3, Male, 30 years—HOUSING AD. 
MINISTRATION, MANAGEMENT 
Year and one-half with FPHA, first as gen 


eral housing manager and now as housing 


Education—sociology, 


management adviser; two and one-half year 
as Naval ofhcer; tour years with FSA as state 
Education—B.S 

tration, economics, agriculture 


NW-4, Female—HOUSING RE. 
SEARCH, FIELD STUDIES 


Editorial and research experience with hou 


supervisor public admin 


ing newsletter and weekly news magazine; re 
search and writing with propaganda analysi 
and voters’ research organizations 
research with Department of Labor. Educ: 


tion—B.A. sociology; M.A 


NW-5, Male, 49 years—MANAGE- 
MENT—EAST COAST PREFERRED 

Four years with FPHA as housing manager 
in charge of from 1200 to 6500 units; five 
vears with FSA, four of them as state director 
Prefers East Coast position, but location not 


wartiine 


essential 


NW-6, Female, 25 years—RESEARCH, 
MANAGEMENT ASSISTANT 

Three years research experience as assistant 
to university professor during school year 
Education—M.A 


political science 





MEMBERSHIP 
INFORMATION 


Individual Active $10 
Individual Associate 5 


Individual — Junior Active 
(for those with annual in- 


comes under $2409) 5 


Sustaining 25 
and upward in multiples 
of $25, at the option of 
the member. 


Agency—dues are based on the 
number of dwelling units 
owned by a public housing 
agency, starting at $20 as the 
minimum. 


Complete details available 


om request. 
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STOP COSTLY FAUCET LEAKS this modern way, standard practice today in 


the majority of America’s housing projects. 


The Pat'd. ‘SEXAUER’ Precision Tool (above) re-forms rough, raised, washer- 
chewing faucet seats to a smooth, round, corrosion-resisting surface—better than when 
new. Then install famous “EASY-TITE” 300°F. FAUCET CUSHIONS for long, 
trouble-free service. “Easy-Tites” are made of DUPONT NEOPRENE (not fibre or 
rubber) that withstands extreme hot water. Fabric-reinforced like a tire, “Easy-Tites” 
outlast ordinary washers 6-to-1, won't split or mush out of shape. 


THE ‘SEXAUER-SYSTEM' is a skillful assembly of over 1,400 actively- 
used repair parts. Loaded in accordance with the specific needs of your plumb- 
ing-heating installation, whatever the age or style of your fixtures, the 
‘“SEXAUER-SYSTEM’ eliminates return trips to the stockroom, “hands” the 
mechanic the exactly proper parts needed on the job, stops makeshift work and 
insures better, longer-lasting repairs. Thousands in daily use. 


THE ‘SEXAUER’ SURVEY is a copyrighted service that takes the guess- 
work out of plumbing-heating maintenance, insures properly balanced stocks 
of repair parts, together with maxi- 

mum purchasing economies. Your 

“SEXAUER’ Technician is equipped 

to render you this service which has 

been of inestimable value and benefit 

to housing officials. No obligation. 


FAMOUS “MULE-KICK” CLEANERS 
WASTE PIPE CLEANER 


. Safe to use... no choking or 
dangerous fumes . . . keeps drains 
free-flowing, sanitary ... prevents 
clogs. Harmless to septic tanks. 


CLOSET BOWL CLEANER 


... purges, deodorizes without scrubbing .. . 
just sprinkle, then flush restores glisten. 
Harmless to septic tanks. 


CREME PORCELAIN POLISH 


('SEXAUER' exhibit, Cleveland ““NAHO” Conference) ... Wipes away ugly stains . . . makes sinks, 


tubs, tile, fixtures gleam like new. 
A POSTCARD WILL BRING YOUR NEARBY ‘SEXAUER’ TECHNICIAN. WRITE 


€ 102-PAGE CATALOG 
J. A. SEXAVER MFG. CO. INC, 2503-5 THIRD AVE. NEW YORK CITY 51 f RE Sis waae lines 
‘SEXAUER’ parts and 
tools that cut water, 
fuel and labor costs, 
prolong fixture life... 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING as advertised in 


THE SAT 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR OVER 25 YEARS tal ced ge mtd 











